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Introduction 

The  academically  gifted  and  talented  child  who  is  reading 
beyond  grade  level  presents  the  school  with  a  challenge  that 
contains  both  a  promise  and  a  problem.  Since  reading  con- 
stitutes a  major  aspect  of  the  learning  process,  the  promise 
is  obvious:  the  child  who  is  already  a  fluent  reader  is 
likely  to  gather  information  more  quickly,  understand  it 
better,  and  retain  it  longer  than  the  average  student.  VJith 
this  child,  the  teacher  can  concentrate  more  on  the  informa- 
tion to  be  learned  and  its  significance  and  less  on  the  me- 
chanics of  getting  the  information,  and  thus  lead  the  stu- 
dent further  into  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  problems  that  are  concomitant  with  this  ability 
to  learn  can  and  sometimes  do  prevent  that  potential  from 
being  fulfilled.  If  the  fluent  reader  is  in  a  class  com- 
posed largely  of  average  readers  and  those  for  whom  reading 
is  an  unwelcome  and  laborious  task,  the  child's  time  may  be 
spent  on  assignments  and  drill  designed  to  develop  many  of 
the  skills  he  or  she  has  already  mastered.  The  result  is 
often  that,  instead  of  being  stimulated  and  challenged  by 
school,  the  fluent  reader  may  become  inhibited  and  bored. 
The  alternative  of  having  these  students  do  independent 
study,  if  such  an  assignment  is  not  thoughtfully  integrated 
into  the  activity  of  the  mainstream  classroom,  can  create  in 
the  student  a  sense  of  alienation  as  opposed  to  a  wholesome 
learning  experience.  Thus,  the  child's  very  ability  can 
easily  contribute  to  making  him  a  poor,  and  possibly  even 
disruptive,  student. 

In  the  1960s,  when  our  awareness  of  the  gifted  and  their 
pedagogical  needs  was  burgeoning,  programs  specifically 
designed  for  them  were  developed — enrichment  programs,  pull- 
out  programs,  mentorships,  etc. — and  reading,  along  with  the 
associated  cognitive  skills,  was  addressed  within  the  con- 
text of  these  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  1980s  do  not 
seem  to  offer  school  systems  in  the  Commonwealth  the  same 
opportunities  to  provide  such  special  programs  for  students 
with  special  abilities.  These  students,  because  of  fiscal 
constraints  well  known  to  us  all,  may  well  have  to  be  chal- 
lenged within  in  the  mainstream  classroom. 

The  Office  for  Gifted  and  Talented  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  receives  many  requests  from  teachers 
and  parents  for  information  about  ways  to  teach  reading  in  a 
mainstream  classroom  to  children  who  are  reading  beyond 
grade  level.  This  booklet  has  been  prepared  in  response  to 
those  requests.  It  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  of  reading  or  the  methods  for  teaching 
it.   Rather,  it  is  a  compendium  of  ideas  and  strategies  for 


the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  gifted  and  talented  in  a 
nainstrean  classroom  assembled  and  published  to  encourage 
classroom  teachers  and  parents  to  work  together  to  strength- 
en reading  programs  and  improve  reading  instruction.  The 
reader  will  not  find  unanimous  agreement  among  the  respon- 
dents, but  we  hope  that  he  will  be  stimulated  by  the  rich 
diversity  of  thoughts  and  experiences  expressed. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  teachers  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  who  took  the  time  to  send  the  lesson  plans  and 
suggestions  included  in  the  section  on  Strategies  and  Sug- 
gestions. 

We  particularly  thank  the  following  teachers,  who,  in  grant- 
ing us  extensive  interviews  and  contributing  materials,  pro- 
vided the  major  content  of  this  booklet: 

Leslie  A.  Burg,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Northeast- 
ern University 

Carol  J.  Burrill,  Teacher  and  Consultant 

3arbara  Carlson,  Director,  Newton  Advance  Challenge 

Diane  Conforti,  Director  of  Reading,  Central  School,  Stone- 
ham 

Clista  M.E.  Dow,  Gifted  and  Talented  Teacher,  Sharon  Junior 
High  School 

Jacqueline  Finn,  PEAK  Coordinator,  Vernon  Hills  School, 
Worcester 

Loretta  Frissora,  PACT  Coordinator,  Needham  Public  Schools 

Eve  Nicholas,  Teacher  and  Librarian 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  READING 

"Everybody  has  to  read  for  purpose." 

All  the  teachers  who  were  interviewed  agreed  that  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  for  the  gifted,  and,  indeed,  for  every  stu- 
dent, should  not  be  limited  to  the  "putrid  purple,"  the 
worksheets  provided  by  the  publishers.  As  one  pointed  out, 
"A  whole  generation  of  children  is  learning  not  to  read  and 
write,  but  only  to  draw  straight  lines  connecting  words,  or 
to  circle  and  fill  in  blanks."  The  processes  of  reading  are 
themselves  skills  that  students  need  to  understand  and  learn 
as  repeatable  processes  that  they  can  use  forever. 

All  of  the  respondents  recognized  and  included  as  goals  the 
students'  needs  to  learn  the  basic  skills,  such  as  vocabu- 
lary and  comprehension  skills.  They  also  agreed  chat  teach- 
ing reading  as  a  separate  subject  can  be  deadly  dull  for 
both  teacher  and  student  unless  the  teacher  uses  varied 
approaches  to  accomplish  the  many  other  purposes  of  reading 
besides  learning  the  basic  skills.  Some  students  are  so 
bound  up  in  basic  skills  that  they  have  no  time  for  litera- 
ture. 

For  gifted  students,  one  purpose  of  reading  should  be—and 
usually  is— enjoyment,  whether  or  not  the  student  is  reading 
for  content.  If  students  perceive  reading  as  enjoyable,  so 
will  they  perceive  learning  as  enjoyable;  another  general 
purpose  of  reading  is  to  learn. 

Reading  is  also  a  vehicle  for  working  on  thinking  skills. 
Creative,  evaluative,  and  analytical  thinking  can  all  be 
stimulated  by  the  questions  teachers  formulate  and  by  the 
material  students  read  in  and  out  of  class.  The  teacher  can 
ask  "big,  broad  questions"  about  the  reading. 

A  fourth  purpose  of  reading  is  to  open  up  the  student's 
world,  both  the  immediate  world  of  the  child's  experience 
and  the  wider  world  he  or  she  lives  in.  Students  can  be 
taught  that  literature  helps  us  as  human  beings  to  under- 
stand life.  As  one  teacher  said,  "What  we  do  in  school  is 
done  so  that  the  child  can  bring  it  back  to  his  own  world 
and  his  own  experience."  Literature  puts  a  small  part  of 
life  under  a  lens,  and  the  children  begin  to  see  that  they 
can  make  applications  from  the  stories  they  read.  The  teach- 
er can  use  books  built  on  archetypes  or  metaphors.  "Wherever 
you  can,  take  what  you're  reading  in  school  and,  through  a 
journal  or  through  imaginative  writing  or  playacting  or 
impro visa tional  drama  or  storytelling  or  recounting,  connect 
what  is  read  in  school  with  the  child's  own  experiences," 
one  teacher  advised.  Another  respondent  called  this  "cre- 
ative reading." 


A  fifth  purpose  of  reading  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
different  types  of  books — poetry,  biography,  history,  etc. 
Too  many  bright  students  read  nothing  at  all.  Exposing 
students  to  different  kinds  of  materials  can  awaken  in  them 
some  interest  in  a  field  they  never  thought  of.  Even  those 
students  who  do  read,  when  left  to  choose  on  their  own,  tend 
to  limit  their  choices  to  what  they  already  know.  The  teach- 
er can  recommend  different  types  of  books  to  vary  their 
reading.  One  teacher  suggests  to  the  students,  when  they  go 
to  the  library,  that  they  take  two  books,  one  new  type  to 
read  in  class  with  the  teacher  every  day  and  one  to  take 
home.  They  may  "moan  and  groan"  at  first,  but,  as  the  teach- 
er said,  "I  don't  want  Judy  Blume  all  year  long." 

Respondents  concluded  that  teachers  must  not  confine  their 
teaching  to  the  comfortable  security  of  the  basal  reader  and 
the  accompanying  prepackaged  tests  and  worksheets.  Many 
teachers  are  afraid  to  trust  their  own  ideas  enough  to  go 
off  on  a  tangent  with  them;  they  want  to  be  very  tradition- 
al. But  teachers  can  take  risks  and  use  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials. One  teacher  pulls  material  from  the  Great  Books; 
another,  from  junior  classics;  a  third  uses  a  history  book 
not  as  a  factual  source,  but  as  literature. 

To  discover  new  approaches  to  teaching  reading,  teachers  can 
read  books  and  articles,  and  as  many  children's  books  as 
they  have  time  for.  They  can  ask  teachers  in  other  subject 
areas  what  they  are  doing  and  relate  reading  to  appropriate 
and  interesting  activities  in  those  areas.  They  can  encour- 
age students  to  contribute  their  own  suggestions  for  demon- 
strating what  they  have  learned  from  their  reading.  By 
reading,  exploring,  and  adapting,  teachers  can  make  reading 
a  different  and  more  meaningful  adventure  for  gifted  and 
talented  students  than  it  often  is. 


PULLOUT  PROGRAMS 

Pullout  programs  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  teaching  the  academically  gifted  student. 
Most  teachers  agree  that,  when  gifted  children  study  a  pro- 
gram designed  specifically  for  them,  the  teacher  can  use 
class  time  more  productively.  The  students  don't  have  to  be 
prodded  so  much  because  they  tend  to  stimulate  each  other. 
They  can  work  on  problems  to  develop  their  logical  thinking 
skills  and  projects  which  require  higher  level  critical 
reading  and  interpretation.  Their  projects  can  combine 
reading  with  more  challenging  creative  and  research  activi- 
ties, possibly  even  of  a  multi disciplinary  nature.  And,  of 
course,  a  major  benefit  is  that  the  students  can  share  their 
reading  experiences  with  peers  whose  interests  and  abilities 
are  similar  to  their  own. 


But  pullout  programs  are  not  without  their  problems. 

One  question  the  respondents  raised  was  whether  giving  the 
children  a  so-called  gifted  curriculum  for  a  few  hours  a 
week  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  nothing,  constitutes  a 
disservice  to  the  child.  One  respondent  suggested  that 
students  who  are  given  four  days  of  mundane  learning  and  one 
day  of  functioning  on  a  higher  level  may  suffer  both  psycho- 
logically and  academically. 

A  second  problem  created  by  pullout  programs  is  that  the 
students  can  become  dependent  upon  special  guidance  and  a 
curriculum  tailored  to  their  particular  interests.  "Life  is 
not  just  one  great  gifted  program,"  one  teacher  remarked. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  gifted  teacher's  responsibility  to 
provide  students  with  all  the  skills  they  need  to  go  ahead 
en  their  own,  even  if  some,  like  research  skills,  may  not  be 
required  of  them  until  they  get  to  high  school  or  beyond. 
The  students  should  be  prepared  to  function  even  if  nobody 
is  checking  up  on  them.  Eventually,  gifted  students,  like 
everyone  else,  will  have  to  take  charge  of  their  own  lives. 

A  third  area  of  responsibility  that  can  become  a  problem  of 
the  pullout  program  teacher  is  bridging  with  the  teachers  in 
the  mainstream  classroom.  Bridging  can  be  difficult,  par- 
ticularly in  a  large  school  system.  Classroom  teachers 
should  have  inservice  training  about  teaching  the  gifted  and 
talented  so  that  they  can  work  with  the  pullout  program 
teacher.  To  avoid  conflict,  the  pullout  program  teacher 
should  check  to  see  that  his  material  does  not  duplicate 
what  classroom  teachers  have  already  slotted  into  their 
curriculum.  If  a  teacher  in  junior  high,  for  instance,  is 
faced  with  a  student  who  has  already  read  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  material  assigned  in  his  course,  that  teacher's 
reply  may  well  be  a  terse,  "Then  read  it  again."  If  the 
teacher's  indignation  is  strong  enough,  the  situation  could 
become  a  "confrontation."  Respondents  agreed  that,  without 
the  support  of  classroom  teachers,  a  pullout  program  will 
fail. 

The  respondents  also  agreed  that  pullout  programs  are  not 
necessarily  the  only  solution  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  student.  In  a  school  system  where  pullout  programs 
are  not  a  practical  option,  the  teachers  in  the  mainstream 
classroom  can  achieve  some  of  the  same  goals  by  developing  a 
plan  which  includes  individualization,  flexible  grouping, 
independent  reading,  and  the  higher  thinking  skills. 


THE  MAINSTREAM  CLASSROOM 

"They  need  structure  because  they  just  don't  learn  on  their 
own.  They  need  somebody  to  help  them  structure  their  lives." 

Many  teachers  have  learned  through  experience  with  gifted 
and  talented  students  that  they  can  have  very  unrealistic 
expectations  of  academically  talented  students.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  bright  student  needs  less  attention  than  the 
average  or  the  below  average  student  is  untenable  because  it 
is  impractical.  Bright  students  can  be  given  choices,  but, 
without  being  taught,  they  will  learn  neither  vocabulary  nor 
comprehension  nor  research  skills,  nor  how  to  draw  conclu- 
sions nor  identify  a  cause  nor  predict  an  outcome. 

One  respondent  remembered  assigning  to  a  sixth- grader  a 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  fighting  going  on  in  Ireland 
and  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  The  child  had  never 
been  taught  how  to  do  a  comparison  and  contrast,  and  earned 
a  D,  the  lowest  grade  he  had  ever  gotten.  He  was  devastated. 
The  tendency  to  assume  that  gifted  students  can  figure  out 
and  learn  the  thinking  processes  involved  in  learning  sub- 
ject matter  and  methodology  can  mislead  both  teacher  and 
student. 

The  students  need  structured  assignments.  They  need  to  be 
told  to  "come  up  with  ten  arguments  in  three  days,"  or  to  be 
given  the  precise  technique  for  gathering  information.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  research  methodology,  the  students  can 
adapt  the  structure  to  their  own  way  of  thinking;  in  others, 
they  may  stick  very  closely  to  the  structure  supplied  by  the 
teacher. 

The  formal  structure  of  classroom  teaching  is  as  important 
for  the  gifted  and  talented  student  as  it  is  for  any  other. 
Within  structure,  respondents  believed,  there  is  creativity. 

Guidelines  used  by  the  respondents  for  teaching  the  child 
who  is  reading  beyond  grade  level  in  a  mainstream  classroom 
were:  first,  making  sure  that  the  student  learned  the  basic 
skills  on  each  grade  level;  second,  involving  the  student  in 
more  demanding  activities;  and,  finally  and  most  important, 
finding  a  peer  group  where  the  gifted  student  can  discuss 
the  material  he  is  reading. 

Basic  skills 

The  respondents  emphasized  that  the  teacher  cannot  take  it 
for  granted  that  children  who  are  reading  beyond  grade  level 
also  have  the  basic  skills.  Often,  the  students  do  not,  and 
tney  may  still  need  the  sequence  of  skills,  even  if  they  can 
begin  on  a  more  difficult  level.  '.;ith  the  kindergarten  cr 
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the  first-grade  student  who  is  already  reading,  the  teacher 
determines  what  other  skills  are  cr  are  not  deficient.  Even 
if  the  child  is  reading,  he  or  she  may  not  comprehend  the 
material  or  may  not  be  able  to  write. 

More  demanding  activities 

The  teacher  may  keep  those  students  reading  beyond  grade 
level  in  skills  groups  to  get  the  basic  skills  for  all  the 
language  arts  areas,  but  they  can  usually  go  through  the 
basics  more  rapidly  than  many  others.  The  teacher  should 
determine  whether  they  really  must  go  through  every  separate 
step  of  learning  the  basic  skills,  or  if  they  can  combine  or 
even  skip  some  and  work  on  a  more  challenging  level  with 
more  demanding  tasks. 

One  teacher  advised  taking  those  children  reading  beyond 
grade  level  out  of  the  basal  reader  as  soon  as  they  are 
reading,  and  using  the  basal  not  as  the  core  program,  but 
only  to  reinforce  certain  skills  in  a  controlled  context. 
The  teacher  should  introduce  the  children  to  different  types 
of  literature  as  soon  as  possible,  offer  them  independent 
reading  activities,  and  do  more  critical  thinking  skills 
with  them.  The  teacher  can  help  students  to  find  additional 
materials  relating  to  a  story  being  read  in  class  and  to 
present  these  materials  to  the  reading  group.  In  general, 
the  teacher  can  be  more  demanding  in  terms  of  the  discipline 
these  children  can  bring  to  the  work  and  the  kinds  of  mate- 
rials they  can  work  with. 

Peer  group  discussion 

Children  reading  beyond  grade  level,  respondents  agreed, 
must  have  opportunities  to  discuss  stories  with  another 
person.  It's  more  valuable  for  students  to  share  what  they 
read  with  an  age  peer  of  similar  interests  and  equal  abili- 
ty; the  teacher  should  find  one  or  two,  even  if  this  means 
going  outside  the  regular  classroom.  However,  lacking  that, 
the  child  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  story 
with  an  adult,  better  an  adult  than  nobody, ■  as  one  teach- 
er said.  Volunteers  in  the  classroom  could  solve  the  diffi- 
culties of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  kindergarten  child  who  is 
reading  beyond  grade  level.  One  teacher  planned  the  gifted 
student's  time  so  that,  during  one  part  of  the  reading  ses- 
sion, the  child  read  with  age  peers  and,  during  another,  had 
a  session  with  the  teacher,  who  then  planned  an  extension  of 
the  reading. 

Teacher  Problems  in  the  Mainstream  Classroom 

Teachers  in  a  mainstream  classroom  have  problems  that  teach- 
ers in  pullcut  programs  often  do  not  have. 


One  issue  they  must  deal  with  in  teaching  basic  skills  is 
their  accountability  and  responsibility  to  school  commit- 
tees, supervisors,  principals,  and  parents,  who  frequently 
focus  their  attention  on  low  scores  in  basic  skills  and 
minimum  competencies  tests.  This  emphasis  can  handicap  the 
teacher  in  the  regular  classroom.  Some  respondents  believed 
that  high  scores  in  basic  skills  and  minimum  competencies  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  youngster  is  growing.  A 
student  who  consistently  receives  high  percentile  scores  in 
basic  skills  may  actually  be  standing  still;  a  student  who 
is  not  developing  is  a  student  who  is  regressing.  One  re- 
spondent suggested  that  testing  for  "maximum  competencies'* 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  that  basic  skills  could  be 
expanded  to  mean  not  only  the  material  tested  by  the  minimum 
competencies  tests,  but  also  the  basic  skills  on  Bloom's 
taxomony. 

Another  problem,  particularly  for  mainstreamed  children  who 
are  reading  beyond  grade  level,  is  the  practice  of  spirall- 
ing, i.e.,  beginning  every  school  year  with  a  review  of 
everything  that  was  taught  in  the  previous  year.  This  can 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  all  students,  but  particularly  for 
the  gifted.  A  quick  test  or  a  week  of  review  would  tell  the 
teacher  very  quickly  whether  the  students  know  the  material 
or  not.  In  one  large  school  system,  in  a  school  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  the  spiralling  can  continue 
into  January. 

The  problem  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the  respondents  was 
their  lack  of  time  to  prepare  lessons.  In  a  mainstream 
classroom,  teachers  must  prepare  reading  lessons  at  several 
different  levels.  When  they  are  forced  to  make  priorities, 
teachers  tend  to  spend  more  time  preparing  a  lesson  for  the 
slower  child,  particularly  the  one  who's  having  real  diffi- 
culty in  reading,  rather  than  a  lesson  for  the  gifted  child. 
But,  as  one  teacher  pointed  out,  the  top  readers  can  be 
given  periodic  attention  and  guidance.  They  don't  need  time 
so  much  as  they  need  appropriate  direction. 


THE  GIFTED  UIJDERACHIEVER 

;tJcnnny  is  so  bright.  V.'hy  isn't  he  doing  well?  What  am  I 
doing  wrong?" 

The  gifted  underachiever  is  a  special  problem  for  teachers. 
They  may  feel  guilty  because  a  "really  super bright"  student 
in  the  class  is  an  underachiever.  Those  respondents  who 
discussed  the  problems  presented  by  this  student  differed  in 
Lheir  assessments  of  causes  and  of  the  teacher's  likelihood 
of  success  in  coping  with  them. 
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One  respondent  doubted  whether  or  not  gifted  underachievers 
could  ever  be  changed  by  a  teacher  or  if  they  ever  could 
have  been  changed.  Apparently,  there  is  something  in  the 
personality  of  these  children  that  holds  them  back.  Some, 
because  they  are  so  bright,  learn  to  manipulate  and  blame 
everybody  else  and  do  not  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions.  Sometimes,  the  students'  records  will  show  that 
their  first-grade  teachers  have  noticed  these  tendencies. 

One  teacher  suggested,  however,  that  many  of  these  students 
have  become  underachievers.  They  have  been  turned  off  by 
school  itself,  by  continued  exposure  to  the  repetition  of 
subject  matcer  and  exercises  which  do  not  stimulate  them. 
"There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  so  they  do  nothing." 

Another  respondent  believed  that  assigning  causes  for  gifted 
underachievers  is  tricky.  Because  children  are  individuals, 
the  causes  are  many  and  diverse,  but  not,  in  this  teacher's 
opinion,  innate.  She  believed  that  these  students  need  a 
very  good  teacher  and  a  lot  of  individual  attention.  The 
first  3tep  is  to  get  to  know  the  children  well  enough  by 
sitting  down  and  talking  to  them.  Devising  a  program  and 
choosing  the  right  books  can  come  later.  One  possible  pro- 
gram to  motivate  the  student  can  be  peer  tutoring,  which 
provides  a  real  and  important  product.  Sometimes,  the  fac- 
tors that  will  make  the  difference  are  the  force  of  the 
teacher's  personality  and  the  intensity  of  the  teacher's 
interest. 

Although  they  are  difficult  and  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
success,  gifted  underachievers  are  well  worth  a  special 
effort. 


ALIENATION  OF  THE  GIFTED 

"You  can't  take  the  one  student  who's  really  a  super  reader 
and  have  him  doing  something  all  by  himself  in  a  corner." 

Some  respondents  held  that  gifted  and  taiented  kids  are  no 
different  from  others.  They  may  do  more  and  they  may  do  it 
better,  but  they  don't  do  it  differently;  what's  good  for 
them  is  good  for  every  student.  In  fact,  in  cne  system,  the 
term  "gifted  and  talented"  was  dropped  from  usage. 

The  majority  of  respondents,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
this  view.  They  felt  that  the  gifted  have  potential  that  is 
different  in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  They  also  agreed  that 
it  is  important  for  the  gifted  and  talented  student  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  social  grouping  or,  at  least,  social  rela- 
tionships. They  noted  that  the  gap  between  those  who  are 
struggling  and  those  who  find  school  very  easy  increases  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  graces. 
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Respondents  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  that  if  the 
gifted  child  is  given  different  or  special  treatment,  that 
child  will  feel  or  seem  different  from  the  others  in  his 
peer  group.  Students,  particularly  in  junior  high,  perhaps, 
but  in  elementary  school,  too,  are  very  peer  conscious;  they 
want  to  do  everything  in  a  group.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, most  of  the  respondents,  when  they  assigned  additional 
reading  to  the  gifted  student,  nade  it  a  point  to  integrate 
his  work  into  the  classroom  situation  by  providing  a  variety 
of  ways  to  share  this  outside  work  with  the  class. 

There  are  some  students  v/ho,  because  of  their  excellent 
organizational  skills  and  good  study  habits,  do  very  well 
academically,  but  do  not  necessarily  belong  in  the  gifted 
and  talented  category.  Grouping  them  with  gifted  students 
can  be  beneficial  for  both:  they  can  be  stimulated  and  led 
further,  and  the  gifted  students  can  experience  a  sense  of 
belonging  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  their  own  leader- 
ship qualities. 


INDIVIDUALIZING  PROGRAMS 

"Differentiation  for  gifted  students  is  a  matter  of  offering 
enrichment,  of  requiring  them  to  think  at  a  different  level, 
of  a  tremendous  difference  in  emphasis.  If  it's  just  more 
of  the  same  thing,  then  that's  not  teaching  reading  to  gif- 
ted children." 

The  respondents  recognized  the  practical  difficulty  of  indi- 
vidualizing reading  programs  for  academically  gifted  stu- 
dents when  you're  one  teacher  in  a  classroom  with  any  number 
of  children  to  whom  you  must  respond  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways  besides  reading. 

One  way  to  individualize  programs  is  to  divide  the  class 
into  skills  groups.  Those  students  who  have  mastered  that 
skill  may  be  put  on  contracts  and  have  literature  and  inde- 
pendent reading.  Another  technique  is  to  have  the  students 
keep  journals;  this  allows  them  to  have  individual  dialogues 
with  their  reading.  A  third  approach  is  to  make  education 
plans  for  gifted  students  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  classroom  teacher,  teachers  of  special  subjects, 
the  principal,  and  the  guidance  counselor. 

An  alternative  to  individualizing  programs  is  to  determine 
ODjectives  and  goals  and  then  adapt  strategies  for  all  the 
groups  within  the  class  by  differentiating  expectations. 

Differentiating  expectations  means,  for  example,  determining 
-hat  the  fifth  grade  gifted  student  who  is  a  fluent  reader 
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and  a  whizz  at  dictionary  work  or  spelling  may  need  to  learn 
capitalization  or  punctuation.  It  means  giving  the  young- 
ster who's  in  a  low  reading  group  a  chance  to  get  the  same 
experience  of  self-satisfaction  from  reporting  to  the  teach- 
er by  showing  the  picture  he  found  in  Ranger  Rick  that  a 
brighter,  gifted  youngster  gets  by  doing  an  in-depth  report 
using  multiple  resources.  For  the  child  having  difficulty 
in  reading,  the  teacher  emphasizes  comprehension  and  finding 
the  main  and  supporting  ideas;  for  the  child  who  is  capable 
of  going  beyond  that,  the  teacher  sets  up  different  expecta- 
tions. 

Teachers  use  achievement  testing  to  keep  track  of  the  stu- 
dents' development,  but  one  respondent  questioned  its  valid- 
ity. That  teacher  agreed  that  testing  can  be  useful  to  pick 
up  on  those  areas  that  may  have  been  missed  and  as  the  vali- 
dation of  a  decision  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  concerning 
the  child,  but  felt  that  it  is  not  a  completely  valid  mea- 
sure of  potential.  For  example,  on  a  given  day,  the  young- 
ster who  seems  to  be  doing  very  well  may  be  coming  down  with 
a  cold  that  he  or  she  doesn't  report  to  the  teacher  or  that 
the  teacher  doesn't  remember  a  week  later  when  the  test  is 
being  corrected.  In  addition,  achievement  or  competency 
testing  does  not  allow  for  the  divergent  thinking  which  is 
one  of  the  skills  emphasized  in  curricula  for  the  gifted 
child. 


GROUPING 

"If  you're  going  to  have  grouping,  you've  got  to  take  the 
fence  from  around  it." 

The  kind  of  reading  groups  formed  years  ago  were  based  only 
on  the  ability  to  read.  The  groups  were  given  such  deliber- 
ately uninformative  code  names  as  "Blue  Jays"  or  "Redwings," 
but  they  were  usually  deciphered  in  three  days  by  every 
child  in  the  room,  even  in  the  first  grade. 

Reasons  for  Grouping 

The  respondents  agreed  that  grouping  is  necessary  in  the 
mainstream  classroom  for  many  reasons.  One  is  that  grouping 
allows  gifted  students  to  be  with  their  intellectual  peers. 
Just  as  it's  intellectually  cruel  to  put  a  slow  reader  into 
a  reading  group  with  children  who  are  reading  beyond  grade 
level,  it's  equally  cruel  to  do  it  the  other  way  around. 
Groups  also  give  the  students  opportunities  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  "bang  ideas  against  each  other,"  and  provide  them 
with  richer  experiences. 
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At  each  level,  the  teacher  must  teach  each  child  certain 
skills.  But  the  children  in  a  heterogeneous  classroom  are 
not  all  in  the  same  place.  "If  you  have  two  children,"  one 
teacher  said,  "you  have  a  range."  The  child  has  to  begin 
where  he  is,  and  the  teacher  must  pull  or  bring  or  nurture 
the  student  along  until  he  or  she  reaches  another  level.  The 
span  between  abilities  beoraes  larger  in  the  upper  grades. 
In  the  fifth  grade,  for  example,  some  students  will  be  read- 
ing on  ninth  grade  level  and  others  still  struggling  with 
third  grade  material. 

Groups:  Abilities  and  Skills 

Effective  grouping  must  be  based  on  a  sound  rationale. 
Forming  groups  using  only  the  basal  reader,  for  example,  can 
force  students  into  a  lockstep  curriculum;  they  are  locked 
in  that  group  and  they  never  get  out.  Also,  according  to 
one  respondent,  research  shows  that  when  students  are  moved 
out  of  this  kind  of  group,  the  tendency  is  to  move  them  down 
rather  than  up.  Many  teachers  seem  to  notice  more  readily 
when  children  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  inclusion  in 
a  group  than  they  notice  when  the  student  is  ready  to  move 
up  to  the  next  higher  level. 

Flexibility  in  grouping,  the  respondents  agreed,  should  be 
the  guiding  principle. 

A  variety  of  groups,  both  homongeneous  and  heterogeneous, 
can  operate  in  a  class  at  the  same  time.  One  respondent 
suggested  using,  for  one  type,  what  Frank  Guzal  calls  the 
"literary  group."  The  literary  group  focuses  on  creative 
reading,  developing  meaning,  understanding,  and  thinking 
skills,  moving  the  students  beyond  literal  understanding  to 
higher  level  cognitive  skills  of  inference  and  evaluation. 
This  group  is  virtually  homogeneous,  so  that  the  students 
can  be  challenged  on  an  appropriate  level. 

However,  these  students  may  also  need  work  in  various  skills 
areas,  and  groups  can  be  set  up  to  develop  those  skills  at 
the  same  time.  Some  students  who  read  voraciously  may  be  in 
the  top  reading  group,  but  might  be  weak  in  such  skills  as 
capitalization,  punctuation,  dictionary  work,  or  spelling. 
The  technique  is  to  determine  the  child's  top  ability  and 
then  work  on  the  weak  abilities,  the  skills  that  need  to  be 
improved.  After  a  week  of  instruction  and  practice,  those 
children  who  understand  the  skills,  those  who  don't,  and 
those  who  can  go  on  to  extended  activities  which  involve 
core  sophisticated  applications  of  that  skill  are  divided 
into  other  groups.  The  result  is  a  lot  of  movement  in  the 
middle  sroup  as  students  move  from  a  lower  group  into  the 
midcle  and  from  the  midcle  group,  up. 
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Skills  grouping  is  a  matter  of  organization  and  management. 
Using  a  system  of  folders,  one  for  each  child,  the  teacher 
can  do  diagnostic  work  by  reading  a  few  folders  a  night. 
Then  the  students  who  don't  know  how  to  use  a  comma  in  a 
series  op  who  need  to  work  on  leads  in  their  writing  can  be 
pulled  out.  This  system  is  predicated  on  organizing  the 
class  so  that  the  children  have  a  predictable  day:  they  know 
that  they  are  to  read  and  that  they  can  choose  what  they 
read  under  the  teacher's  direction;  they  understand  what  the 
follow-up  is  and  that  they  have  to  be  accountable  for  what 
they  have  read.  Either  they  are  to  discuss  it,  teach  it  to 
each  other,  or  come  up  with  a  product. 

For  skills  and  abilities  groups,  teachers  may  specialize  in 
teaching  one  specific  group.  One  teacher,  for  example,  can 
deal  with  the  lower  third  or  the  middle  third  or  the  upper 
third.  Without  a  system  like  this,  a  teacher  in  a  self -co  n« 
tained  classroom  might  have  six  or  seven  groups. 

Groups  can  be  fluid.  Sometimes  the  students  don't  even  know 
they're  in  different  groups  until  the  teacher  corrects  their 
papers  or  works  with  them  in  other  ways.  This  permits  the 
teacher  to  give  the  appropriate  material  to  students  reading 
on  different  levels. 

Combining  Low  and  High  Groups 

Combining  low  and  high  reading  groups  is  difficult  for  the 
teacher,  but  it  can  be  valuable.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  by 
setting  up  interest  groups  in  which  students  of  different 
levels  of  ability  who  share  a  common  interest  work  together. 
The  average  child  will  be  excited  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
work  at  a  higher  level  because  the  other  students  will  sti- 
mulate him,  but  he  should  be  judged  carefully.  Some  might 
do  better  with  a  high  reading  group;  others  might  not. 

Teachers  disagreed  about  the  usefulness  of  combining  these 
groups.  Some  believed  that,  even  though  the  teacher  wants 
to  expose  all  the  students  to  the  same  material  and  the 
whole  range  of  Bloom's  taxonomy,  some  of  the  children  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum  will  only  pick  up  certain  skills 
and  will  never  achieve  a  higher  level  of  thinking.  Others 
maintained  that  a  youngster  who  is  in  a  low  reading  group 
can  find  a  measure  of  excitement  with  some  of  the  reading 
activities  done  with  the  brightest.  If  groups  join  each 
other  to  read  each  other's  stories  and  discuss  them,  a  low- 
group  youngster  can  enjoy  reading  a  line  or  two,  or  listen- 
ing and  then  joining  the  discussion. 

Aother  way  to  combine  low  and  high  groups  is  to  have  the 
brighter  children  plan  a  teaching  lesson  in  a  phonetic  skill 
or  syllables.  In  this  way,  the  higher-group  youngster  learns 
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a  planning  and  organization  skill  and  how  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  having  an  audience. 


INDEPENDENT  READING 

Assigning  independent  reading  to  a  student  who  is  reading 
beyond  grade  level  is  a  common  technique  for  individualizing 
his  program.  To  teachers,  it  represents  a  privilege  for  the 
child,  an  opportunity  for  him  to  learn  responsibility,  and  a 
way  of  enhancing  the  class  for  the  rest  of  the  students. 
The  respondents  all  agreed,  however,  that  if  the  independent 
reading  assignment  is  to  accomplish  these  goals,  it  must  be 
planned  carefully.  If  it  is  not,  the  students  may  feel  that 
it  is  (1)  additional  work  piled  on  them  because  they're 
bright;  (2)  an  escape  from  the  classroom;  (3)  a  time  to  read 
all  their  favorite  books,  such  as  the  mystery  stories  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  wean  them  away  from  ("like  a  closet 
drinker,"  one  teacher  said);  (4)  a  lonely  time  when  they  are 
cut  off  from  contact  with  their  class  and  their  teacher;  or 
(5)  a  punishment. 

To  cake  independent  reading  valuable  for  teacher  and  student 
takes  planning.  Some  planning  can  take  place  with  with  the 
librarian  or  perhaps  with  a  teacher  in  another  subject  area. 
When  choosing  the  material,  the  teacher  should  check  the 
content  to  make  sure  the  student  can  deal  with  it.  Students 
reading  on  an  adult  level  may  not  be  ready  for  adult  con- 
tent. Teachers  should  also  prepare  for  the  assignments  by 
doing  a  lot  of  reading  themselves. 

The  most  important  part  of  planning  is  done  by  the  teacher 
and  the  student  together.  The  plan  must  include  the  stu- 
dent's purpose  and  method  and  a  way  for  the  student  to  share 
the  results  with  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

Student's  Purpose  and  Method 

The  student's  purpose  for  doing  independent  reading  should 
be  determined  by  both  the  student  and  teacher. 

The  topic  itself  should  be  one  the  child  is  interested  in. 
"If  the  teacher  chooses  a  topic  that  the  child  is  not  inter- 
ested in,  he's  a  go-fer, "  said  one  respondent.  One  way  to 
ensure  the  student's  interest  is  to  present  a  web  of  topics 
that  he  or  she  can  choose  from.  Another  way  is  to  use  ques- 
tions other  children  raise  in  class,  such  as,  "Do  blind 
people  dream  in  color?"  and  ask  who  would  like  to  find  the 
answer.  Or  a  child  can  do  independent  reading  to  enhance 
seme  area  of  the  curriculum,  such  as  the  Iliad  or  the  Cdvs- 
scy  if   the  class  is  studying  Greek  history. 
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Another  possibility  is  that  the  teacher  chooses  a  theme  and 
the  student  chooses  the  books  he  or  she  might  like  to  read 
about  that  theme.  The  student  can  read  for  the  theme,  a 
certain  topic,  type  of  character,  or  whatever  teacher  and 
student  decide.  Alternatively,  the  student  can  relate  his 
own  experiences  or  reactions  to  the  characters  or  events  in 
books  grouped  around  an  archetype  such  as  the  journey  or 
quest. 

Once  the  area  is  decided,  the  teacher  helps  the  student  plan 
his  method:  what  the  student  is  looking  for,  how  he  or  she 
is  going  to  find  it,  and  what  should  be  done  first. 

Contracts 

The  plan  should  include  a  structured  contract  that  gives  the 
child  the  purpose  for  his  reading — the  particular  kinds  of 
information  he  or  she  is  looking  for,  the  areas  he  or  she 
will  be  reading  in,  and  the  product.  Using  contracts  allows 
the  teacher  to  monitor  the  child,  to  confer  with  him  or  her 
periodically  to  ask,  "Well,  how  is  it  coming?"  Equally 
important,  the  child  needs  the  structure  and  guidance  be- 
cause the  assignment  consists  of  complex  tasks. 

The  contract  can  also  provide  reference  points  by  which  the 
student  can  measure  his  progress,  as  well  as  a  method  for 
reporting  progress,  insights,  and  other  relevant  feedback 
for  the  teacher.  The  report  itself  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  book  report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  respon- 
dents believed  that  book  reports,  dioramas,  mobiles,  and 
similar  projects  have  been  overused.  Other  kinds  of  report- 
ing systems  can  be  devised. 

One  is  a  checklist  where  the  student  can  check  off  what  he 
has  accomplished  in  terms  of  what  he  found  that  he  needed, 
what  he  found  that  was  particularly  interesting,  and  what  he 
wants  to  find  out  more  about „  Using  such  a  check-list  can 
teach  the  youngster  how  to  develop  the  skill  of  searching, 
going  on  a  quest  for  information,  and  for  evaluating  what  he 
has  found. 

When  a  group  of  students  has  read  the  same  kinds  of  books, 
the  group  itself  can  make  a  presentation  to  the  class.  The 
presentation  can  become  a  brainstorming  session  or  a  panel 
discussion  rather  than  simply  a  statement  that  each  of  them 
liked  the  books. 

The  Product:  The  Meed  for  an  Audience 

Independent  reading  should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  a 
classroom  activity  and  should  result  in  a  product  that  can 
be  shared  with  the  class  and  the  teacher.   Heading  itself  is 
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not  a  product.  Although  one  teacher  suggested  that,  for 
some  children,  reading  the  material  seems  to  be  enough  and 
sharing  is  not  necessary,  most  teachers  believed  "All  chil- 
dren need  to  feel  that  they  are  producing  a  product."  Pro- 
ducts should  be  very  individualized,  personally  meaningful 
to  the  child.  A  product  may  or  may  not  have  social  signifi- 
cance, but  it  should  have  personal  significance. 

One  product  of  independent  reading  can  be  a  journal  the 
student  keeps  as  he  reads.  Another  can  be  a  written  project 
that  reveals  creative  and/or  analytic  thinking,  3uch  as  a 
map  of  the  journeys  taken  by  the  characters  in  the  Marr.ia 
books. 

The  child  should  have  a  real  audience.  Part  of  the  motiva- 
tion for  reading  alone  is  to  come  back  and  report  what  he  or 
she  has  read.  Reporting  back  to  the  class  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  student  reading  alone  in  the  library  and  the 
rest  of  the  group.  If  the  question  is  one  that  has  come  up 
in  class,  the  sharing  is  automatic.  In  other  kinds  of  inde- 
pendent reading,  however,  the  sharing  must  be  included  as  a 
product  in  the  contract.  One  respondent  suggested  that  the 
student  can  share  by  tutoring  a  classmate.  Peer  tutoring 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  tutor  as  well  as  the  one  tutored 
because  it  provides  a  product  that  is  both  real  and  impor- 
tant. It  may  also,  therefore,  be  a  way  to  motivate  the 
gifted  underachiever. 

The  value  of  independent  reading,  respondents  agreed,  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  intelligence  or  the  reading  ability  of 
the  child,  but  also  on  his  maturity,  his  personality,  and 
his  ability  to  take  responsibility. 


THINKING  SKILLS 

liost  respondents  agreed  that  the  most  effective  way  to  teach 
higher  level  thinking  skills  is  by  devising  the  appropriate 
questions.  Critical  thinking  questions  are  largely  based  on 
analysis,  judgment,  and  evaluation. 

In  the  mainstream  classroom,  the  teacher  can  do  more  criti- 
cal thinking  skills  with  the  gifted  or  accelerated  children 
who  are  reaaing  above  grade  level.  Activities  considered 
for  the  gifted  and  talented  also  include  different  types  of 
creative  thinking  using  problem-solving  techniques  that 
teach  the  children  to  consider  many  options  before  making 
decisions.  These  activities  don't  necessarily  have  to  be 
confined  to  reading;  they  can  be  incorporated  into  any  part 
of  the  curriculum.  For  the  whole  class,  brainstorming  and 
future  problem-solving  techniques  can  be  used  to  encourage 
students  to  be  different,  to  think  differently,  and  to  be 
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"far  out."  Teaching  students  to  reason  is  teaching  them 
higher  level  thinking  skills. 

One  school  system  provides  a  guide  for  writing  a  thinking 
skills  curriculum  using  nonfiction  reading.  Thinking  is 
broken  down  to  focused  activities  which  include,  among 
others,  sorting  material,  getting  the  students  to  focus  on  a 
topic,  and  gathering  and  reporting  information.  The  class 
moves  from  focusing  attention  to  going  out  and  gathering 
information  using  problem-solving  skills.  From  there,  the 
children  go  on  to  integrating  information  for  making  new 
wholes  and  coming  up  with  new  hypotheses. 

Another  teacher  used  fiction,  showing  the  students  that 
their  different  responses  demonstrate  the  idea  that  people 
perceive  the  same  material  differently  and  that  these  per- 
ceptions are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  "Teachers  get  into 
this  real  hangup,"  the  respondent  said.  "The  workbook  says 
that  this  is  the  right  answer;  therefore,  this  is  the  right 
answer.  if  a  kid  can  justify  to  me  why  he  came  to  a 
different  conclusion,  I  will  buy  it."  Justifying  individual 
perceptions  and  interpretations  may  demonstrate,  or  lead  to, 
higher  level  thinking. 

Contrast  and  comparison  can  be  applied  very  easily  in  read- 
ing using  different  kinds  of  characterizations  and  different 
kinds  of  plot  structure.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  is 
also  valuable.  The  teacher  can  bring  in  an  artist  or  anoth- 
er specialist,  for  example,  or  use  comparison  and  contrast 
in  a  social  studies  unit  involving  a  particular  theme  or  a 
period  in  history  or  a  place. 

Divergent  Thinking 

Divergent  thinking  should  be  included  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  curriculum.  As  the 
respondents  pointed  out,  people  don't  necessarily  think 
divergently;  they  must  be  taught.  Children  need  the  cues, 
the  right  questions,  and  stimulation.  What  they  need  most  of 
all,  as  more  than  one  teacher  noted,  is  the  encouragement  to 
think  divergently.  3y  the  time  they  are  in  the  fourth  grade, 
if  they  have  not  had  any  kind  of  help  in  higher  level  think- 
ing, they  are  often  so  accustomed  to  trying  to  be  right, 
trying  to  please  a  teacher  and  get  an  A  on  a  paper,  that 
they  are  very  low  risk- takers. 

Divergent  thinking  can  be  stimulated  by  having  the  young- 
sters read  a  story  and  then  discuss  the  causes  and/or  re- 
sults of  a  key  issue.  Following  that,  the  teacher  discusses 
with  the  class  ways  to  change  the  story  so  that  the  outcome 
would  be  different,  such  as  changing  a  character,  modifying 
the  sequence  of  events,  etc. 
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One  teacher  pointed  out  that  divergent  thinking  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  achievement  tests,  however.  In  one  instance,  a 
child  answered  a  test  question  on  a  story  as  if  he  were 
brainstorming,  giving  all  kinds  of  original  answers  to  the 
questions  on  the  story.  He  got  no  credit  for  that  divergent 
thinking;  he  was  marked  wrong  on  the  exam.  Tests  of  this 
kind  can  be  an  obstacle  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to  stimu- 
late divergent  thinking. 

Creative  Thinking 

Creative  problem- solving  can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  for  any  grade,  differing  only  in  the  kind  of  assign- 
ments given.  A  whole  series  of  creative  thinking  question- 
ing patterns  is  available  to  develop  the  children's  abili- 
ties to  think  elaborately  and  associatively,  and  with  flexi- 
bility and  originality.  The  answers  to  creative  thinking 
questions  can  be  derived  from  the  reading  material. 

Many  of  the  respondents  stimulate  creative  thinking  with  the 
technique  of  predicting  outcomes:  having  the  children  read 
part  of  a  story  and  then  try  to  write  or  predict  the  ending. 
Another  technique  is  to  use  the  title  and/or  a  few  vocabu- 
lary words  to  introduce  the  story,  and  then  have  the  stu- 
dents make  some  assumptions  regarding  what  the  story  is 
going  to  be  about;  after  they  read  the  story,  the  class 
checks  to  see  if  the  assumptions  should  remain  the  same  or 
if  they  should  be  changed.  Some  books  with  these  options 
are  available.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  reading,  the  book 
instructs  you  to  turn  to  another  page,  skipping  a  section, 
or  to  keep  right  on  reading.  Students  can  create  their  own 
book3  on  that  pattern. 

Another  alternative  is  having  the  children  write  a  sequel 
to  a  story.  They  interpret,  discover,  and  learn.  They  can 
tear  a  story  apart  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  author 
really  developed  the  story  in  a  meaningful  way,  where  his 
technique/craftsmanship  was  weak  and  where  it  was  strong. 

Synthesis,  analysis,  and  evaluation  can  and  should  be  empha- 
sized when  the  students  read  poetry  and  stories.  Poetry 
lends  itself  particularly  well  to  developing  the  student's 
ability  to  synthesize,  but  this  activity  should  be  given  in 
small  increments  until  the  students  become  more  comfortable 
with  functioning  on  abstract  thinking  levels. 

Activities  3uch  as  these  combine  analysis  with  imagination 
and  creativity. 
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READING  AMD  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

"I  can't  subscribe  to  a  reading  program  that  does  not  inte- 
grate all  of  the  language  arts,  particularly  writing." 

The  respondents  agreed  that  the  reading  program  should  be 
tied  in  with  the  language  arts  prograicu  Most  of  the  respon- 
dents agreed  that  if  children  read,  write,  speak,  and  listen 
all  during  their  elementary  school  years,  they  will  come  out 
with  good  language  skills.  However,  in  many  systems,  they 
don't  do  those  things*  They  seldom  speak.  They're  not 
taught  to  listen  actively.  They  read  nothing  but  basal  read- 
ers, and  they  do  very  little  writing.  Frequently,  the  lan- 
guage arts  are  divided  artificially  into  active  and  passive 
categories:  reading  and  listening  are  called  receptive  and 
passive,  and  speaking  and  writing,  expressive  and  active. 
Yet,  reading  and  writing  use  many  of  the  same  skills.  Both 
are  active,  and  the  student  should  be  taught  active  involve- 
ment with  both.  Teacher-student  and  student-student  confer- 
ences focusing  on  the  processes  of  reading  and  writing 
heighten  the  children's  awareness  of  and  ability  to  use 
them.  The  teacher  can  emphasize  the  similar  recursive  pro- 
cesses: both  readers  and  writers  move  back  to  assess  where 
they  are  and  then  move  forward. 

The  way  reading  is  tied  in  with  language  arts  depends  on  the 
teacher.  If  the  reading  program  says,  "Direct  dictionary 
work,  ■  a  teacher  can  have  the  class  look-  at  adjectives  to 
describe  characters,  or,  while  analyzing  the  characters  in  a 
story,  can  remind  the  children  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  character  are  adjectives.  Dictionary  work  can  feed  into 
poetry.  Reading  fiction  and  doing  literary  analysis  are 
usually  very  enjoyable  for  bright  children,  but  they  can 
read  science  or  history,  too.  For  example,  the  class  can  be 
working  on  a  story  about  the  Civil  War  in  language  arts 
while  studying  that  period  in  American  history. 

Writing 

Teaching  the  children  to  write  about  what  they  are  inter- 
ested in,  what  they  know  and  care  about,  is  part  of  teaching 
writing.  As  one  teacher  said,  "Writing  requires  ownership, 
.they  have  to  own  the  piece  in  order  to  have  a  vested 
interest  in  it."  One  element  of  teaching  writing  is  to 
teach  the  children  what  the  process  involves.  Writing  as- 
signments include  experience  writing,  imaginative  writing, 
creative  writing,  and  interpretation.  Including  writing  as 
part  of  both  poetry  reading  and  novel  reading  gives  the 
students  as  wide  a  range  of  expression  as  possible.  Some 
teachers  assign  rewriting  the  ending  of  a  story  or  writing  a 
sequel.    Others  hold  that  the  children  should  not  build  on 
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an  author's  story,  but,  within  the  framework  of  the  teach- 
er's suggestions,  make  their  own  choice  of  topics. 

Listening  Skills 

"A  scnool  where  there's  no  talking  going  on  is  a  school 
where  there's  not  much  learning  going  on." 

Some  of  the  respondents  emphasized  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping active  listening  skills  in  all  students,  including  the 
Sifted. 

One  method  for  teaching  listening  skills  is  that  of  reading 
stories  aloud  to  a  class.  This  requires  planning.  The 
material  for  oral  reading  should  not  be  above  the  students' 
emotional  level,  but  should  be  above  their  intellectual 
level.  Above  all,  the  teacher  should  enjoy  the  story. 
"Never  read  a  story  to  a  child  that  you  haven't  proofread  or 
one  that  you  don't  enjoy, "  cautions  one  teacher.  "If  you 
don't  enjoy  it,  that  will  come  through  to  the  child.'1 

One  problem  the  teacher  may  encounter  when  reading  stories 
to  a  class  is  that  those  children  who  are  reading  well  above 
grade  level  may  become  quite  impatient  with  being  read  to. 
Although  some  children  who  can  read  very  well  do  enjoy  being 
read  to,  some  don't.  This  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
child.  Ilany  children  have  not  been  read  to  because  they 
learned  to  read  themselves  at  an  early  age. 

Teachers  can  also  teach  listening  skills  by  encouraging 
children  to  read  aloud.  Children  who  are  early  readers  of- 
ten do  not  read  aloud  very  well,  another  respondent  noted. 
Sometimes  they  will  3kip  words  "as  if  their  mind  is  taking 
in  ideas  faster  than  they  can  say  them."  Children  reading 
beyond  grade  level  may  have  few  opportunities  for  oral  read- 
ing, however,  because,  if  a  teacher  is  pressed  for  time,  she 
will  take  the  slower  readers  for  oral  reading  and  let  the 
others  read  silently.  Reading  aloud  can  be  encouraged  in 
other  areas  besides  reading.  One  technique  is  to  teach 
students  to  read  aloud  their  own  written  work  to  correct 
errors. 

Teaching  listening  skills  can  also  be  accomplished  in  other 
ways.  One  teacher  uses  listening  skills  to  demonstrate 
differences  in  perception  by  giving  the  class  an  oral  de- 
scription of  an  object  without  once  mentioning  the  object, 
allowing  the  children  to  take  notes  if  they  wish,  and  then 
asking  them  to  draw  the  thing  described.  The  drawings  are 
then  displayed  to  the  class.  Her  usual  topic  is  a  girl  on 
water  skis,  whom  she  describes  without  ever  using  the  words 
"water  skis"  or  "girl."  She  talks  about  "a  thing  low 
against  the  water,  one  thing  a  couple  of  feet  off  from  it," 
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describes  the  humming  sound,  the  "rope- like  device,"  etc. 
This  takes  careful  rehearsal,  but  it  really  impresses  the 
class.  "Whenever  a  difference  in  perception  is  relevant  to 
the  class,"  the  teacher  commented,  "I  say,  'Remember  the 
girl  on  water  skis. '  They  remember  that  description  all 
year  long." 

Listening  skills  must  be  taught  gradually.  Research  re- 
ported by  Jim  Trelease  in  Read-Aloud  Handbook  (sss.  Biblio- 
graphy) revealed  that  children  whose  teacher  read  to  them 
for  just  15  minutes  a  day,  have  statistically  significant 
improvement  in  vocabulary  and  thinking  skills  at  the  end  of 
just  one  year.  Teaching  listening  skills  is  important  also 
because,  as  one  respondent  said,  they  will  be  listening  to  a 
lot  of  teachers  in  the  future. 


RESEARCH  SKILLS 

"We  don't  teach  research  skills.  We  teach  research  skills 
within  a  context." 

The  respondents  agreed  that  research  skills  must  be  a  part 
of  the  gifted  child's  curriculum.  With  every  research  tech- 
nique the  youngster  learns,  he  is  putting  his  hands  on  an- 
other tool  that  will  make  him  more  independent  and  will 
enable  him  to  do  better  in  school  and  in  life. 

Guidelines  for  teaching  research  skills  are; 

1.  'Give  the  student  guidance,  structure,  and  encouragement 
to  develop  task  commitment.  When  the  student  gets  to  a 
point  where  he  or  she  is  about  to  quit,  the  teacher  can 
suggest  other  sources  and  give  him  five  or  six  different 
places  to  look  for  the  information. 

2.  Require  that  the  child  report  not  only  the  information 
found  but  also  the  source  of  the  information. 

3.  Introduce  the  student  to  different  sources  by  teaching 
him,  in  one  teacher's  words,  to  go  "beyond  the  book."  Usu- 
ally, students  tend  to  go  to  the  dictionary  or  the  encyclo- 
pedia right  away,  even  though  other  books  are  available,  and 
often  copy  word  for  word.  Getting  them  to  go  beyond  the 
book  by  showing  them  many  other  sources  is  an  important  part 
of  teaching  research  skills.  One  teacher  suggested  intro- 
ducing the  children  as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
to  periodicals  indexes  so  that  they  can  learn  to  read  from 
magazines  and  current  literature.  The  gifted  student  can  be 
taught  to  use  other  sources  such  as  newspapers,  scholars  at 
colleges  and  universities,  and  professionals  in  the  commu- 
nity. 


4.  Require  the  student  to  report  back  or  use  the  information 
researched.  The  student  can  take  the  results  of  his  inde- 
pendent reading  back  to  the  classroom  either  as  a  special 
report  on  a  topic  the  class  is  studying  or  to  another  class, 
such  as  social  studies.  Another  way  of  using  the  informa- 
tion is  to  share  the  research  by  making  what  he  or  she  found 
in  the  library  available  for  another  student  to  pick  up  and 
read. 


INSERVICE  TRAINING 

"Teachers  can  really  help  teachers." 

Respondents  disagreed  on  the  need  for  and  value  of  inservice 
training  for  teaching  reading  to  the  academically  gifted 

child. 

Some  maintained  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  inservice 
training  of  some  sort,  though  it  dees  not  have  to  be  a  for- 
mal, three-credit  course.  Inservice  is  valuable  for  ensur- 
ing that  teachers  continue  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  main- 
tain their  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn.  Some  teachers 
tend  to  depend  too  heavily  on  publishers'  materials.  "You 
forget  how  to  develop  your  own  lesson  plan,"  one  respondent 
said.  "It's  been  done  for  you  by  publishers." 

Others  believed  that  inservice  training  in  teaching  methods 
is  not  necessary  because  teachers  learned  how  to  set  objec- 
tives, develop  units,  and  apply  various  teaching  methods 
while  studying  for  their  degrees.  Even  if  their  education 
courses  did  not  deal  specifically  with  curriculum  for  the 
gifted,  prospective  teachers  were  required  to  set  up  lesson 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  different  abili- 
ties. 

What  teachers  need  is  not  more  inservice  training  in  teach- 
ing methods,  but  training  in  developing  a  different  view 
about  what  teaching  reading,  particularly  to  the  gifted  and 
talented  student,  involves.  Inservice  can  make  teachers  in 
a  mainstream  classroom  aware  of  the  academic  needs  and  po- 
tentialities of  the  gifted  and  talented  student  and  how  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  meet  these  needs.  Teaching  reading 
does  not  mean  only  having  the  students  "spout  back"  what  the 
story  is  about,  but  opening  them  up  to  a  wide  range  of  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  experiences. 

A  valuable  service  for  teachers  would  be  to  provide  a  method 
for  sharing  their  knowledge  and  techniques.  Teachers  out  in 
the  field  are  the  ones  who  know  the  problems.  Those  who  are 
enthusiastic  and  successful  in  their  teaching  would  be  able 
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to  communicate  with  those  who  need  help.  Teachers  might  be 
able  to  exchange  programs.  For  example,  one  might  be  eager 
to  develop  a  program  in  future  problem  solving  but  simply 
lack  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  another  may  already  have 
a  unit  rolling  that  can  be  shared. 

"Some  teachers  are  cracker  jack  with  gifted  kids,11  one  teach- 
er said.  "And  it's  not  necessarily  inservice  or  other  train- 
ing that  makes  them  that  way.  An  enthusiastic,  creative 
teacher  is  catching." 


EXTENDING  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  PROGRAM 

"If  you  give  students  the  skills  that  they  need  to  get  them 
into  content  reading  and  work  on  your  literature  program  in 
your  primary,  intermediate,  and  junior  high,  then  you'll  be 
ahead. " 

Programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented  have  been  extended  in 
various  ways. 

Self-selection  is  a  factor  in  many  systems.  One  example  is  a 
study  skills  reading  program  offered  for  all  seventh  and 
eighth  graders  twice  a  week;  the  lowest  level  students  go 
three  times  a  week.  In  another  system,  self-selection 
operates  in  a  resource  room  situation.  A  resource  room 
person  works  one  or  two  hours  a  day  with  students  who  nomi- 
nate themselves  as  well  as  some  who  have  been  referred.  The 
students  can  stay  in  the  resource  room  up  to  three  hours  a 
day  working  on  their  special  projects  as  long  as  they  main- 
tain a  C  average.  In  the  SAT  class  offered  in  another  sys- 
tem, the  junior  high  students,  usually  the  brighter  chil- 
dren, are  self-selected. 

Methods  for  Extending  the  Pro-ram 

One  method  for  extending  gifted  and  talented  programs  is 
team- teaching.  A  full-time  teacher  or  reading  specialist 
who  deals  with  seventh  and  eighth  graders  can  very  often 
team-teach  with  the  English  teacher  or  another  classroom 
teacher.  Team- teaching  can  work  in  different  ways.  The 
teacher  for  the  gifted  students  may  do  a  separate  activity 
in  a  pullout  program  or  work  with  the  entire  class. 

Another  team-teaching  approach  is  to  have  the  reading  spe- 
cialist coordinate  a  team  of  teachers  in  three  different 
subjects,  such  as  social  studies,  science,  and  math,  to 
integrate  the  curriculum.  The  teachers  on  the  team  are 
encouraged  to  use  study  skills  processes  such  as  vocabulary 
introduction,  looking  for  main  idea,  or  asking  higher  level, 
rather  than  literal  or  objective,  questions. 


One  system  has  two  full-time  reading  specialists  in  junior 
high  who  emphasize  study  skills.  Study  skills— SQ3R,  note- 
taking,  outlining — are  introduced  at  the  elementary  grades, 
but  not  strictly  followed  through  until  the  junior  high 
level.  In  another  junior  high  system,  the  students  on  the 
highest  level  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  their  college  preparation. 

In  high  school,  there  are  other  options  for  the  academically 
gifted  and  talented.  Honors  programs  and  Advanced  Placement 
acceleration  meet  the  needs  of  the  youngsters  as  do  eiec- 
tives  which  they  can  choose  to  pursue  their  interests.  Some 
high  school  students  can  attend  a  local  university  for 
courses,  such  as  math,  leaving  the  high  school  for  part  of 
the  day.  In  one  high  school,  a  parent  study- team  was  influ- 
ential in  instituting  a  gifted  and  talented  program  to  fol- 
low up. 

A  possibility  being  discussed  at  one  school  is  a  collabora- 
tive for  students  from  local  towns  who  are  "really  bril- 
liant" in  areas  where  even  honors  programs  are  not  challeng- 
ing enough.  In  the  collaborative,  these  students  would  meet 
with  a  teacher  who  could  take  them  further  along  into  their 
subject.  This  would  be  similar  to  collaboratives  dealing 
with  special  education  students  who  are  bussed  from  their 
own  schools  to  meet  in  one  central  location. 

Problems  of  Extending  the  Program 

Teacher  selection  can  be  a  problem  of  extending  gifted  and 
talented  programs.  A  half-time  teacher  may  have  been  trained 
for  working  with  the  low  achiever,  the  underachiever,  and 
the  766  child,  with  no  particular  training  for  working  with 
the  gifted. 

Another  problem  is  that  junior  high  teachers  often  don't  get 
involved  with  individual  students.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  students  in  junior  high  are  very  different  from  elemen- 
tary school  students.  Peer  groups  are  stronger.  The  stu- 
dents are  reluctant  to  separate  themselves  from  the  group  to 
v;ork  with  a  particular  teacher,  and  students  are  usually  not 
identified  as  gifted  after  they  leave  elementary  school 
unless  a  teacher  calls  attention  to  them. 

In  high  school,  problems  are  often  created  by  the  sheer 
numbers  of  children  in  the  system  and  the  available  budget. 
As  in  junior  high,  students  are  often  self-selected.  Some- 
times as  many  as  sixty  students  sign  up,  and  one  teacher 
simply  cannot  design  an  individual  education  program  for  all 
the  students.  The  quality  of  the  time  spent  is  important, 
and,  -with  that  many  students,  quality  will  not  be  high. 
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Extending  the  program  often  depends  on  the  administration 
and  the  budget,  and  the  budget,  of  course,  is  always  a  prob- 
lem. One  respondent  said,  "The  best  thing  I  would  suggest  is 
for  the  primary  teachers  of  the  gifted  students  and  the 
intermediate  teachers  to  get  together  with  their  principal 
to  ask  themselves  about  approaches  to  reading  for  gifted  and 
talented  students  and  then  answer  those  questions  them- 
selves. " 

Extending  the  Program  into  the  Community 

A  positive  result  mentioned  by  one  respondent  was  a  spill- 
over from  the  gifted  program  into  the  museums  in  the  commu- 
nity. 3ecause  the  children  in  the  gifted  program  used  the 
museums  heavily,  the  cultural  institutions  developed  new 
programs  to  meet  this  totally  new  way  of  dealing  with  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  gave  the  museums  guidelines  and 
they,  in  turn,  shared  their  expertise  and  developed  new 
programs  that  they  can  use  for  other  classrooms,  modified  as 
necessary. 


THE  PARENTS'  ROLE 

"If  the  parent  doesn't  read  and  then  tells  the  kid  to  read, 
then  that  kid  is  probably  not  going  to  read." 

Respondents  agreed  that  the  ideal  situation  for  the  academi- 
cally gifted  student  exists  when  school  and  parents  work 
together.  Some  parents  want  changes  immediately  because 
their  child  is  in  the  school  right  then,  but  that's  not 
realistic.  Parents  have  to  realize  that  changes  in  the 
system  may  take  years.  Their  goal  should  be  to  change  the 
system  for  all  the  children,  not  just  for  their  child  and 
the  program  that  he  or  she  is  in  at  that  time. 

Parents  can  facilitate  their  child's  progress  by  working 
"slowly  and  tactfully"  with  the  public  school  system  in 
their  community,  with  the  classroom  teacher,  and  by  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  and  understanding  home  environment. 

Parents  and  the  School  System 

Parents  can  work  effectively  with  the  public  school  system 
as  individuals  or  as  part  of  parent-teacher  groups  or  simi- 
lar organizations.  Both  parents  and  the  school  personnel 
should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  Parents  cannot  expect  the  school  personnel  to 
resolve  all  the  problems  that  may  come  up,  but  neither  can 
the  school  communicate  only  to  say,  "There  really  aren't  any 
problems  here.  Your  child  is  very  happy  doing  what  all  the 


children  are  doing."  In  many  cases,  this  just  isn't  true. 
The  school  can  anticipate  the  student's  program  and  can 
contact  the  parents  asking,  "Can  you  work  with  us?" 

Groups  of  parents  in  councils  or  similar  organizations  can 
recommend  certain  changes  in  the  school  system  to  the  super- 
intendent. Curriculum  committees,  inservice  training  for 
the  teachers,  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented,  and 
other  changes  can  come  from  such  groups.  In  one  community, 
the  parents  have  formed  study  teams  that  discuss  issues  and 
formulate  suggestions  to  present  to  the  school  system. 

Parents  and  the  Classroom  Teacher 

Respondents  agreed  that  parents  can  work  effectively  with 
the  classroom  teacher  in  many  ways.  They  also  agreed  that 
often  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  parent  can  be 
difficult  for  both. 

Parents,  they  suggested,  probably  need  a  lot  more  direction 
than  they  have  been  given.  The  relationships  between  teach- 
er and  parent  are  often  difficult  for  the  teacher  because 
parents  have  been  part  of  a  citizenry  that  has  been  so  cri- 
tical of  teachers.  Teachers  with  a  master's  degree  and  ten 
ysars  of  experience  sometimes  hear  people  say,  "You're  not 
worth  $18,000." 

Some  teachers  are  uncomfortable  working  with  volunteers,  and 
seme  love  it.  If  teachers  could  accept  other  people  working 
with  them,  one  teacher  suggested,  it  would  make  their  job 
easier.  In  terms  of  planning  and  organizing,  using  parent 
volunteers  is  difficult,  but,  once  the  teamwork  is  orga- 
nized, the  system  works  very  well. 

Some  problem  areas  are  the  following: 

If  a  child  is  not  comfortable  in  class,  he  will  not  achieve 
well,  and,  if  he  is  not  achieving  well,  he  is  not  comfort- 
able. 3ut  if  moving  the  child  out  of  that  group  appears  to 
be  a  downward  move  to  a  parent,  the  teacher  must  defend  it. 
Achievement  tests  can  provide  objective  evidence,  but,  in 
this  situation,  the  teacher  has  to  do  a  lot  of  "PH." 

If  the  parent  says  his  child  already  has  basic  skills,  the 
teacher  and  parent  must  clarify  exactly  what  basic  skills 
they're  talking  about.  Some  students  have  missed  chunks  of 
the  skills  work  needed  at  their  level. 

Some  parents  ask  the  classroom  teacher  to  do  something 
beyond  the  basic  curriculum  for  their  child  because  "!Iy  kid 
is  really  bright."  One  teacher  was  asked  by  a  parent,  "My 
sen  hates  math  and  doesn't:  want  to  learn  his  number  facts, 
'./culd  you  please  teach  him  Euclidean  geometry?" 
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Sometimes,  a  parent  wants  to  help  but  forces  his  own  sug- 
gestions into  a  curriculum  that  is  already  determined.  One 
teacher  mentioned  a  parent  who  said,  "I  know  a  lot  about 
the  Sierra  Book  Club  nature  study,  and  I  think  you  should 
use  it  as  a  curriculum.  Here's  a  free  book."  This  can 
be  threatening  at  worst  and  irritating  at  best. 

Teachers  suggested  some  solutions.  A  wise  parent  who  knows 
that  the  child  isn't  being  totally  served,  or  who  wants  to 
support  what  the  teacher  is  doing,  can  meet  with  the  teacher 
and  say,  "What  kinds  of  projects  do  you  anticipate  doing? 
What  kinds  of  areas  do  you  anticipate  studying?"  Parents 
can  help  with  the  curriculum  the  teacher  has  developed  by— 

1.  collecting  material  for  a  planned  project.  Pictures, 
stories,  and  magazine  articles  for  a  unit  on  endangered 
species  are  examples. 

2.  going  to  a  media  center  to  locate  resources  for  the 
teacher; 

3.  going  into  the  community  to  find  information  or  a  speaker 
for  the  class; 

4.  leading  a  Junior  Great  Books  program  or  a  discussion 
group  with  a  group  of  students  while  the  teacher  is  working 
with  the  rest  of  the  class; 

5.  doing  clerical  work,  typing,  making  bulletin  boards, 
stapling  books  back  together; 

6.  assisting  with  a  specific  program  by  taking  over  one 
aspect  of  it,  such  as  showing  slides; 

Parents  in  PTA  or  PTO  or  community  groups  can  help  by — 

1.  raising  money  for  equipment  or  a  theater  or  any  other 
kind  of  resource; 

2.  organizing  room  mothers; 

3.  providing  transportation  for  field  trips,  either  with 
money  for  the  bus  or  by  providing  cars; 

4.  developing  a  resource  directory. 
Parents  can  help  their  own  children  by — 

1.  participating  in  any  of  the  above  activities.  This  will 
benefit  the  child  whether  or  not  he  helps  with  them. 
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2.  understanding  where  the  child  is  in  class,  what  he  is 
expected  to  do,  and  how  well  he  is  progressing; 

3.  working  with  the  child  at  home  on  a  project  or  report  the 
teacher  has  designed  for  that  child,  making  sure  that  the 
child  takes  care  of  spelling,  grammar,  appearance  and  pre- 
sentation, practising  and  rehearsing,  in  advance  so  that  he 
or  she  can  turn  out  a  polished  piece  of  work  at  whatever 
level  he  is  working  on; 

4.  giving  the  teacher  feedback  on  the  kinds  of  things  the 
child  does  outside  of  class  and  what  he  reads,  and  helping 
the  teacher  make  the  plan  for  that  child. 

The  respondents  all  agreed  that  they  want  a  partnership  with 
parents  with  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

Parents  and  Children  at  Hone 

As  one  teacher  said,  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  respon- 
dents, "First  of  all,  I  would  say  to  parents,  enjoy  your 
children.  Talk  to  your  children  and  look  at  your  children. 
Read  with  your  children  and  read  to  your  children.  .  .  Go 
places  with  your  children,  and  don't  put  demands  on  your 
kids  to  be  the  best  in  class. " 

Children  who  are  fluent  readers  and  academically  gifted  can 
be  under  different  kinds  of  stress  at  home.  One  type  of 
pressure  parents  put  on  children  is  to  keep  the  them  from 
developing  any  other  areas  of  their  personalities  but  the 
academic.  Another  type  is,  paradoxically,  overstimulation 
caused  by  having  every  minute  of  their  time  taken  up  by  some 
planned  activity,  so  that  they  don't  have  time  to  read.  If 
they're  not  doing  work,  they're  going  from  Boy  Scouts  to 
skating  to  soccer. 

Television-watching  is  a  particular  problem,  according  to 
most  respondents.  Many  fluent  readers  have  totally  unstruc- 
tured time  at  home  that  they  spend  sitting  in  front  of  a  TV 
set.  One  teacher,  amazed  at  the  number  of  hours  of  televi- 
sion-watching, answered  the  question,  "What  can  parents  do 
at  home?"  by  saying,  "Turn  off  that  TV."  Another  said,  "We 
get  too  much  video  stimulation  with  television.  We've  lost 
she  ability  for  conversation  in  America.  We  have  mono- 
logues, but  we  don't  have  conversation.  We  need  to  learn 
now  to  include  reading  as  a  part  of  our  life  and  limit  the 
TV  hours.  Heading  is  the  best  way  to  expand  the  child's 
academic  program  in  school — not  doing  core  workbook  pages 
and  more  research  reports  at  home,  but  engaging  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  communication  that  reading  stimulates." 
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Children  who  are  already  fluent  readers  can  be  nurtured  by 
parents  in  many  different  ways.  The  parent  can  expose  the 
child  to  different  places  and  people  both  to  enrich  the 
material  the  child  i3  learning  at  school  and  to  develop  his 
own  interests.  "Relate  to  where  the  child  is  and  help  from 
the  life  experience  of  the  adult,"  one  teacher  suggested. 
"Bring  the  child  into  some  real  things  that  are  going  on. " 
Farents  can  take  the  child  to  museums,  discuss  television 
programs,  subscribe  to  magazines  that  might  interest  the 
child,  involve  the  child  in  job  roles.  They  can  help  the 
child  develop  a  specialty,  either  a  skill  or  a  hobby,  a 
collection  of  anything,  and  build  that  into  a  focused  activ- 
ity. 

Reading  together  with  the  family,  either  silently  or  aloud, 
is  very  important.  If  there  are  books  and  magazines  in  the 
home,  and  if  the  whole  family  reads,  the  child  will  enjoy 
reading,  too.  Parents  should  discuss  with  the  child  what  he 
is  reading;  they  should  be  interested  in  it,  ask  questions 
about  it.  Actually,  parents  should  read  the  same  books  that 
the  children  are  reading.  Then  they  can  discuss  the  books 
together  with  knowledge,  books  such  as  the  Judy  Blume  books, 
which  are  considered  by  some  people  as  titillating  and  which 
are  certainly  controversial. 

Time  spent  reading  together  can  also  include  reading  aloud 
to  the  child.  Parents  should  read  aloud  to  the  child  daily 
if  the  child  enjoys  it.  Even  if  the  child  is  a  fluent  read- 
er, he  may  enjoy  being  read  to.  The  material  can  be  beyond 
the  child's  current  level. 

The  parent's  role  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  child's 
involvement  with  reading  and  with  school. 


STRATEGIES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

"They  will  like  whatever  everybody's  enthusiastic  about. 
They  will  like  what  a  teacher  encourages  them  to  like." 

The  reading  activities  most  enjoyed  by  gifted  and  talented 
students  are  marked  by  the  combination  of  three  characteris- 
tics: independence,  challenge,  and  communication  in  a  group. 

Children  enjoy  discussion,  whether  it  is  with  a  group  of 
children  that  they  can  communicate  with  at  their  own  level 
or  the  teacher  with  whom  they  can  talk  about  the  stories 
that  they're  reading.  They  like  brainstorming,  breaking 
into  groups  and  concentrating  on  a  particular  topic  or 
theme.  In  creative  writing  and  children's  literature,  they 
can  brainstorm  the  who's,  when's,  what's,  and  how's  and  come 
up  with  a  story  or  critique  to  report  to  the  class  or  share 
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some  other  way.  One  group  of  fourth  grade  readers  was 
taught  how  to  use  questions  about  reading  themselves.  They 
all  used  the  same  book  and  made  up  questions  for  each  chap- 
ter to  ask  each  other. 

Once  the  students  have  basic  research  skills,  they  do  like 
to  work  on  their  own  to  develop  some  type  of  report.  They 
like  drawing  on  their  own  interests,  whatever  they  might  be. 
If  they're  particularly  adept  at  something,  research  skills 
give  them  the  tools  to  expand  and  develop  that  specialty. 

Creating  different  types  of  reading  materials  is  another 
activity  students  enjoy.  Writing  newspapers  and  publishing 
them  allows  them  to  use  their  writing  skills  and  learn  the 
whole  format  of  a  newspaper.  Making  books  on  books  involves 
many  reading  activities.  They  choose  a  half  dozen  or  more 
themes  from  a  book,  draw  the  scenes  so  that  slides  can  be 
made,  and  then  tape  record  a  book  report  to  go  with  it. 

Students  enjoy  dramatics.  They  can  read  from  a  story,  or 
act  as  an  author,  or  pretend  to  be  the  author  in  a  televi- 
sion interview. 

Crossword  puzzles  based  on  the  story  that  they've  read  pull 
out  a  lot  of  information  and  vocabulary,  and  the  children 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  them. 

Enthusiasm,  the  respondents  agreed,  is  contagious,  and 
almost  anything  the  teacher  chooses  and  presents  with  enthu- 
siasm will  be  exciting.  The  responsibility  of  the  reading 
teacher  is  to  communicate  excitement  to  the  students.  A 
passionate  interest  in  books  is  an  essential  part  of  teach- 
ing reading. 

The  following  strategies  and  suggestions  were  contributed  by 
both  the  respondents  and  other  teachers  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  who  were  kind  enough  to  answer  cur  request.  Some 
of  the  respondents'  suggestions  were  taken  from  the  state- 
ments they  made  during  their  interviews. 


Heading 


Barbara  Carlson 


In  third  and  fourth  grade  reading,  the  students  who  are 
reading  at  grade  level  are  beginning  to  read  chapter  books 
as  opposed  to  picture  books,  but  many  students  are  not  able 
yet  to  read  those  chapter  books.  The  teacher  chooses  a 
book  to  read  aloud  to  the  whole  class,  shows  the  pictures, 
and  reproduces  the  drawings  within  the  book  so  the  students 
can  have  sets  of  laminated  pictures.   As  the  teacher  goes 
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through  the  book,  the  students  can  sequence  them  or  title 
the  chapters.  Alternatively,  the  students  make  out  cards 
which  the  teacher  laminates,  and  the  teacher  then  mixes  the 
cards  so  the  students  can  discuss  them  and  sequence  them. 
Gifted  students  can  go  the  library  and  read  other  books 
with  the  same  theme  and  make  out  their  own  sequence  cards 
or  their  own  chapter  titles  if  the  book  doesn't  have  them; 
the  teacher  can  xerox  their  pictures  for  them.  This  allows 
groups  of  children  at  the  same  level  to  explore  a  model 
with  as  difficult  books  as  they  can  manage,  and  it  fosters 
a  lively  exchange  between  students . 

The  student  keeps  a  journal  for  his  reading  with  five  sec- 
tions: One  would  be  a  section  called  Ilotes,  where  the  stu- 
dent will  keep  class  notes  or  notes  that  he  might  take 
while  reading,  casual  information*  or  assignments  the 
teacher  gives.  In  another  section,  the  student  copies 
passages  that  he  or  she  particularly  liked.  Another  might 
be  reflections,  a  dialogue  the  student  has  with  the  text, 
one  that  compares  his  own  experience  with  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  characters.  Another  would  be  assignments  for 
longer  papers  given  by  the  teacher,  and  a  fifth  would  be 
comparison  of  the  bock  being  read  in  class  with  other  books 
the  student  has  read;  this  last  section  would  be  broken 
down  into  comparisons  of  characters,  themes,  motifs,  im- 
ages, etc. 


Loretta  Frissora 

The  teacher  can  ask  questions  about  the  ways  different 
authors  dealt  with  the  same  subject.,  For  example,  Words- 
worth's "Daffodils"  is  a  poem  almost  every  child  in  school 
learns  or  hears  about.  Wordsworth  had  a  sister  who  wrote 
about  that  same  field  of  daffodils  in  a  nonpoetic  form. 
The  teacher  can  also  ask  questions  on  technique,  having 
students  compare  authors  and  stories  with  regard  to  plot, 
theme,  characterisation,  and  style.  Stories  by  0.  Henry 
are  well  suited  to  this  kind  of  exercise. 


Language  Arts 


Carol  Burrill 


Visual  Imagery — An  Art  Activity  Plus:  Read  aloud  to  stu- 
dents a  bock  such  as  Leo  Lionni's  Frederick,  a  picture 
book,  a  story  of  less  than  600  words.  This  will  illustrate 
to  the  students  the  concepts  of  plot  and  point  of  view 
which  can  then  be  used  when  reading  a  more  complex  book 
such  as  Melville's  Mobv  Dick.   The  beautifully  structured 
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craftsmanship  which  relates  its  elements  of  form  is  readily- 
apparent  to  students,  and  will  enable  them  to  transfer 
something  they  visualized— the  concept  of  plot  and  point  of 
view~to  more  complex  books.  Reading  aloud  to  children 
also,  in  the  words  of  Jim  Trelease,  increases  their  atten- 
tion span,  comparable  to  what  happens  to  an  athlete  who  is 
"conditioned"  to  build  up  his  endurance.  Consider  how  much 
information  a  child  takes  in  auditorially  and  you  can  easi- 
ly see  the  value  of  learning  how  to  listen. 

When  reading  the  more  difficult  book,  without  illustra- 
tions, ask  the  students  to  draw  what  they  visualize.  Mrs. 
Frisbv  and  the  Rats  of  fJIMK  or  The  Secret  Garden  can  be 
used  this  way.  Older  elementary  children  love  these  books! 

Another  skill  which  can  be  developed  by  reading  aloud  to 
children  is  punctuating  conversation.  After  reading  aloud, 
put  a  paragraph  on  the  board  from  the  story  containing  a 
conversation,  but  with  no  capitals  or  punctuation  marks  of 
any  kind.  The  students  can  put  in  the  quotation  marks. 

For  dictionary  work,  those  who  are  learning  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  letter  can  look  up  words  like  "eglantine" 
or  "carrillon"  and  answer  questions  about  them  such  as 
"Would  you  eat  a  carrillon?"  Acrostics  are  useful,  too. 

To  combine  writing,  art,  and  research,  the  teacher  can 
discuss  handwriting  as  a  form  of  drawing  that  says  certain 
things  about  the  writer.  The  student  can  analyze  examples 
by  answering  the  question,  "What  kind  of  person  wrote  his 
name  this  way?"  This  can  be  expanded  into  research  of 
different  kinds.  The  students  can  find  out  about  the  mean- 
ings of  their  names  and  why  they  were  chosen,  and  can  do  a 
"Me"  collage  using  materials  from  a  baby book  or  from  family 
albums.  The  can  check  through  the  local  newspaper  fcr  the 
headline  on  the  day  they  were  born,  or  send  three  dollars 
to  find  out  what  the  headlines  were  of  the  "ew  York  Times. 
Genealogy  can  be  an  entire  unit. 

The  students  can  do  research  about  extinct  and  endangered 
animals  by  first  searching  for  pictures  and  then  making  a 
life-sized  animal  of  white  paper,  coloring  them  as  accu- 
rately as  they  can  using  researched  information,  and  dis- 
playing them  for  the  rest  of  the  school.  The  display  my 
class  made  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  models 
were  photographed  for  the  newspaper.  The  students  had  a 
real  product  and  a  real  audience. 


Margery  T.  Clark.  Westford  Public  Schools 

Biography:  Biography  relates  to  all  curriculum  areas  and 
themes.   All  students  in  a  heterogeneous  class  will  benefit 
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from  reading  a  biography.  Gifted  students  may  be  fasci- 
nated by  the  life  of  a  person  they  have  selected  and  go 
beyond  the  initial  assignment  to  become  the  Class  Expert  on 
the  individual.  These  students  are  ready  to  seek  addition- 
al information.  Numerous  reference  books  on  biography  can 
be  introduced  to  upper  elementary  students.  This  gives 
students  additional  tools  for  further  study. 

3iography  can  stimulate  many  learning  experiences.  Gifted 
learners  might  compare  two  biographies  about  the  same  indi- 
vidual. If  there  is  a  discrepancy,  attempting  to  validate 
the  correct  information  creates  an  added  challenge.  Stu- 
dents might  compare  and  contrast  a  biography  with  an  auto- 
biography about  the  same  person  to  find  out  how  and  why 
they  differ. 

Biography  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  writing.  Stu- 
dents might  write  an  autobiography.  Some  might  elect  to 
choose  a  local  person  and  write  a  short  biography  for  the 
local  library  or  historical  society. 

In  conjunction  with  reading  biographies,  my  students  select 
a  how-to  book  which  relates  to  the  person  they  are  learning 
about.  For  example,  a  student  studying  Henry  Ford  locates 
a  book  on  how  cars  are  made  or  how  to  set  up  an  assembly 
line.  This  extends  the  topic  and  adds  to  the  child's  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  person  studied.  The  chil- 
dren also  become  familiar  with  a  career  and  the  talents 
required  for  the  success  of  a  person  they  may  have  come  to 
admire. 

As  a  culminating  activity,  a  display  which  tells  about  the 
person  without  identifying  the  individual  stimulates  inter- 
est. For  example,  Henry  Ford's  display  could  include  the 
following  clues:  a  tool  kit,  auto  mechanic  tools,  an  oily 
cloth,  and  a  model  of  an  early  Ford  car.  In  Westford,  such 
an  exhibit  of  nine  famous  persons  led  to  an  all-school 
contest.  Each  display  was  numbered  and  an  official  entry 
blank  was  designed  by  the  gifted  group.  The  contest  parti- 
cipants listed  their  guesses,  and  winners  were  selected. 
After  the  announcement  of  the  winners,  short  summaries 
written  by  the  class  experts  were  added  to  the  exhibit  to 
identify  the  individuals  and  tell  about  their  lives.  In 
this  way,  an  audience  was  found  beyond  the  classroom. 


Marsaret   Gritsavage.   Reading  Teacher,   Lexington  Public 
Schools 

Some  ideas  for  working  in  reading  and  language  arts  with 
gifted  elementary  school  chldren  are  the  following.  The 
gifted  child  can — 

1.  Read  a  story  into  a  tape  cassette  recorder  to  add  to  a 
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collection  of  stories  that  classmates  can  listen  to  as 
they  follow  along  with  a  book  (especially  for  K-2). 

2.  Write  a  poem  describing  a  character  in  a  story  or  about 
the  theme. 

3.  Write  a  "radio"  script  or  play  adapting  part  of  a  story 
or  a  whole  story  for  the  class  or  a  group  to  perform. 

4.  Create  a  mystery  from  a  set  of  clues,  setting  time, 
place,  and  plot. 

5.  Find  and  create  palindromes. 

6.  Research  sources  of  some  common  words  children  and 
teachers  choose  to  see  how  the  words  have  changed  in  spel- 
ling and/or  meaning  over  time.  Some  activities  can  be— 

a.  making  a  chart  relating  the  different  words,  such  as 
the  Latin  and  Greek  word  for  dog; 

b.  putting  the  words  on  a  time  line  to  show  how  they  have 
changed. 

7.  Think  of  how  related  words  can  form  a  root  word,  such 
as  nation,  national,  nationality.  .  .  .  This  can  be  used 
for  dictionary  work. 

8.  Read  about  characteristics  of  a  particular  planet,  and 
write  about  how  a  person  would  provide  for  living  on  that 
planet. 

9.  Read  about  a  civilization  of  the  past,  and  create  a 
diorama  or  table  scene  of  life  in  that  period,  showing 
buildings,  the  way  people  dressed,  and  the  way  they  lived. 

10.  Read  about  a  particular  country  (or  countries),  and 
create  a  travel  brochure  or  article  noting  famous  places, 
the  time  it  takes  to  travel  there,  recommended  clothing, 
places  to  stay,  foods,  recreation,  cost,  etc.  The  class 
could  create  a  travel  agency. 

11.  Read  about,  discuss,  and/or  write  about  problems  con- 
cerning pollution  or  conservation. 

12.  Create  a  city  of  the  future,  providing  for  industry, 
recreation,  names,  businesses,  and  schools.  Write  a  de- 
scription and  construct  the  city. 

13.  Read  history  to  learn  about  the  issues  and  debate 
them,  taking  one  point  of  view  in  order  to  persuade  an 
audience. 
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14.  Write  about  an  historical  event  or  issue  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  person  who  might  have  lived  or  did 
live  at  the  time,  such  as  a  president,  a  soldier,  a  slave, 
or  a  parent,, 

Note:  I  recommend  the  Open  Court  Reading  series  for  use  with 
gifted  children.  It  provides  diverse  examples  of  literature 
and  poetry  and  creatively  utilizes  reading  and  writing 
skills. 


Ann  McGreew.  Teacher,  Project  PEAK,  Worcester  Public 
Schools;  Doctoral  student,  Education,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut 

Analysis  of  Mystery  Stories:  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is 
to  acquaint  pupils  with  the  main  characteristics  of  mystery 
stories  and  to  involve  the  class  in  analyzing  and  applying 
typical  techniques  used  in  creating  them.  Gifted  children 
particularly  enjoy  mysteries  for  their  qualities  of  sus- 
pense and  logical  clues.  Most  mysteries  have  the  following 
characteristics : 

1.  The  main  problem  or  "catastrophe"  is  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story. 

2.  The  reader  has  the  experience  of  accompanying  the  main 
character  in  going  through  the  steps  of  looking  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

3.  The  reader  is  given  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  crime, 
or  problem,  by  discovering  clues  which  are  buried  in  the 
story. 

In  extending  the  concepts,  the  following  topics  and  activi- 
ties are  recommended  for  pupil  involvement: 

A.  Think  about  mysteries  you  have  read.  What  made  them 
enjoyable?  What  were  your  feelings  toward  the  "bad  guys"? 
Have  you  ever  experienced  a  kind  of  friendship  for,  or 
felt  sorry  fcr,  a  story  character  who  has  turned  out  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime?  Why  do  you  suppose  an  author  gives  the 
villain  seme  desirable  traits? 

3.  Choose  a  favorite  mystery  story.  Use  the  same  plot, 
but  change  the  sequence  of  events  so  that  the  guilty  char- 
acter is  freed  and  the  hero  is  accused.  Describe  the 
feelings  of  both.  Change  the  ending  so  that  the  problem 
is  solved  in  another  way. 

C.  Are  the  solutions  to  most  mystery  stories  logical  and 
reasonable? 
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D.  Can  you  remember  reading  a  mystery  where  solutions 
seemed  unreasonable,  unbelievable,  or  too  much  of  a  coin- 
cidence? 

E.  Ask  children  who  wrote  stories  to  read  them  to  the 
class.  Evaluate  them  using  criteria  presented  here.  Some 
children  may  want  to  work  in  discussion  circles.  Provide 
time  for  in-depth  discussion. 

The  following  is  a  selected  reading  list  for  mystery  sto- 
ries: 

Babbitt,  Natalie.  Xneeknock  Rise.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  Inc.,  1970. 

Corbett,  Scott.   Dead  Man's  Eight.  Boston,  Mass. :  Little 
3rown  and  Co.,  1960. 

Curry»   Jane  L.   The  Bassuntvte  Treasure.   Paterson,  N.J. : 
Atheneum  Publishers,  1978. 

Fitzhugh,   Louise.   Harriet  the  Sdv.  Mew  York,  H.I. :  Dell 
Publishing  Co. ,  Inc.,  1978. 

Ruskin,   Ellen.    The  Westing  Game.   New  York,  N.Y.:  E.P. 
Dutton,  1978. 

Sobol,  Donald  J.  Encyclopedia  Brown  Shows  the  Wav.   New 
York,  N.Y. :  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc.,  1972. 

Uoolley,   Catherine.    Ginnie  and  the  Mvsterv  Light.  New 
York,  N.Y.:  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1973. 


Eve  Nicholas 
Antigone:  A  two-week  unit  for  gifted  eighth  grade  students 
Objectives 

1.  To  explore  several  of  the  themes  in  Antigone: 

a.  The  rights  of  the  individual  vs.  the  rights  of  the 
state. 

b.  There  is  no  discernible  objective  "right"  or  "wrong" 
in  many  complex  human  situations. 

c.  Excessive  commitment  to  one  value  can  lead  to  the 
destruction  cf  other  values,  and  lack  of  strong 
commitment  to  any  value  can  also  be  destructive. 
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d.  The  concept  of  'hubris.' 

2.  To  know  sone  of  the  themes  and  conventions  in  Greek 
tragedy. 

3.  To  understand  the  principles  of  debate. 

4.  To  develop  skill  in  oral  presentation. 
Activities 

1.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  play.  Each  day  they 
are  assigned  parts  for  the  next  day's  reading.  The 
play  is  read  orally  and  discussed  as  we  go  along. 
Students  complete  comprehension  questions  nightly 
based  on  the  readings. 

2.  Students  develop  and  present  a  mock  trial.  Antigone 
will  be  tried  for  committing  crimes  against  the  state. 
The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams.  One  is  assigned 
the  role  of  the  prosecution;  the  other  is  the  team  for 
the  defense.  The  teacher  is  the  judge.  Students 
within  each  team  are  assigned  parts  to  play  as  lawyers 
or  characters  from  the  play.  Each  team  prepares  a 
case  for  or  against  Antigone.  A  sheet  listing  legal 
courtroom  terms  and  procedures  is  reviewed.  Each  side 
must  prepare  a  brief  stating  its  case.  Students  re- 
hearse their  roles  prior  to  the  trial.  In  addition, 
each  side  prepares  a  list  of  arguments  it  anticipates 
the  opposing  side  may  presente 

3.  The  mock  trial  is  presented  to  another  English  class 
who  acts  as  the  jury  and  has  prepared  a  checklist  to 
evaluate  each  side.  The  verdict  is  returned  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

4.  Following  the  verdict,  which  is  presented  with  the 
reasons  for  the  decision,  the  students  evaluate  their 
own  performance. 


Creative  Thinking:  Skills 


Leslie  3ur£ 
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Directed  Reading  for  Meaning:  Modified  DRTA 

One  effective  way  to  help  children  develop  higher  level 
cognitive  skills  in  reading  is  through  the  use  of  the  Di- 
rected  Reading- Thinking  Activity  advocated  by  Russell 
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Stauffer  (see  3ibiiography) .  The  following  description  is 
based  on  Stauffer 's  model,  but  has  been  modified  slightly 
co  incorporate  additional  comprehension  skills. 

The  basic  approach  is  founded  on  prediction-making,  which 
involves  inferential  thinking,  analysis,  and  synthesis. 
Initially,  the  children  use  picture,  title,  and  occasional- 
ly first-page  clues  to  predict  what  the  story  will  be 
about.  They  then  read  to  a  certain  point,  determined  by 
the  teacher,  and  stop  briefly  to  discuss  and  check  their 
predictions.  Based  on  additional  information  gained  from 
their  reading,  new  predictions  are  offered  and  further 
reading  is  done.  This  process  continues  until  the  story 
has  been  completed. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  guidelines  which  should  be 
observed  when  using  the  approach.  It  is  critical  that,  as 
long  as  the  children  can  offer  reasonable  support  for  their 
inferences,  all  predictions  are  acceptable.  The  emphasis 
is  not  on  right  or  wrong  responses,  but  on  thinking  through 
the  information  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  logically  defensible 
answer. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  story  selected  for  reading  be 
complex  enough  to  permit  the  consideration  of  logical  al- 
ternatives and  substantive  discussion.  Reading  is  done 
silently  as  opposed  to  orally,  and  the  children  participat- 
ing should  be  competent  readers  in  terms  of  sight  word 
vocabulary  (150+  words)  and  beginning  decoding  skills. 
Children  are  encouraged  to  independently  decode  new  words 
in  context.  Exceptions  may  be  made  when  such  words  repre- 
sent unfamiliar  concepts  or  are  not  decodable  according  to 
common  phonological  rules. 

The  teacher's  role  in  guiding  this  type  of  reading  group  is 
that  of  a  catalyst  and  facilitator.  The  purpose  is  to  help 
children  learn  to  set  their  own  purposes  for  reading,  and 
the  focus,  consequently,  is  on  the  children,  not  the  teach- 
er. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  prediction,  questions  requiring 
evaluation  and  creative  reading  should  be  employed  by  the 
teacher.  Barrett's  Category  of  Appreciation,  which  in- 
volves determining  how  an  author  evokes  an  emotional  re- 
sponse in  the  reader,  should  be  included  as  well.  This 
requires  a  study  of  the  figurative  language,  style,  tone, 
and  other  literary  devices  used  by  the  writer. 


Carol  Burrill 

1.  A  "on- Traditional  "Book  Report":  Use  an  ir.terest-a-iyzer 
to  determine  the  interests  of  children.   Once  you  find  this 
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out,  you  can  gear  their  reading  to  these  interests  and  even 
design  independent  study  around  each  major  topic. 

For  example,  one  child  may  be  interested  in  wild  animals. 
The  student  selects  one  nonfiction  book  about  that  animal 
and  reads  it,  taking  minimal  notes  on  such  data  as  environ- 
ment, breeding,  protection,  food  supply,  migratory  habits, 
domestication,  etc.  The  student  is  then  asked  to  predict 
whether  or  not  this  species  will  survive  in  the  next  centu- 
ry. Students  will  then  need  more  information  about  the 
location  the  animal  is  living  in,  and  will  need  to  consult 
other  sources  to  find  out  the  facts  which  will  support 
their  prediction.  I  encourage  students  to  get  firsthand 
information  by  writing  to  a  governmental  agency  or  to  wild- 
life foundations,  if  this  information  is  not  available 
through  recent  scientifically  dependable  sources.  Students 
then  report  their  findings  to  me  and  the  class. 

This  gives  the  student  a  product — a  la  Renzulli — and  may 
lead  to  a  type  III  activity  to  attempt  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  situation  if  the  study  merits  it.  This  assignment 
requires  critical  reading  skills,  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
evaluation.  It  produces  a  product  and  provides  an  audience 
for  the  product. 

2.  Synectics  and  Reading:  Synectics,  the  technique  of  mak- 
ing the  familiar  strange  or  making  the  strange  familiar,  is 
usually  used  in  creative  problem-solving  but  can  be  used  in 
reading  thus: 

After  students  have  had  time  to  read  a  number  of  books  from 
a  variety  of  fields,  ask  them  to  review  the  list  of  books 
they  have  read  and  select  two  that  are  either  very  similar 
or  very  different.  Students  are  then  instructed  to  report, 
orally  or  in  writing,  on  the  similarities/differences  in 
the  books  after  comparing  them  to  find  ways  in  which  they 
are  similar  or  dissimilar.  If  a  student  selected  books 
that  were  similar,  he  or  she  should  then  report  on  ways 
they  were  dissimilar,  the  opposite  of  the  initial  decision. 
Conversely,  students  who  selected  books  that  were  dissimi- 
lar should  attempt  to  find  similarities. 

This  exercise  should  help  the  student  develop  awareness  and 
a  more  discriminating  attitude  when  selecting  books  and  nay 
help  save  him  or  her  from  believing,  without  questioning, 
whatever  he  or  she  reads. 

Initially,  students  will  deal  with  such  concrete  attributes 
as  publication  date,  number  of  pages,  size  of  print,  number 
of  pictures/illustrations,  length  of /lack  of  index,  etc. 
Gifted  students  should  then  be  directed  to  more  abstract 
characteristics,   such  as  vocabulary,  development  of  plot, 
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style  of  author,  resolution  of  conflict,  appropriateness  of 
information,  theories  or  facts  which  have  become  inaccu- 
rate/outdated, etc. 

This  is  a  very  demanding  exercise  and  requires  analytical 
thinking  and  synthesis.  It  also  develops  divergent/cre- 
ative thinking.  It  is  intended  for  middle-school  students. 


Clista  Dow 

Flexible  thinking  can  be  taught  in  many  ways.  Two  examples 
are:  (1)  Developing  paradoxes.  While  we  were  reading  Kon- 
Tiki,  the  students  made  a  Kon-Tiki  museum  around  paradoxes 
like  "fragile  strength"  and  "vibrant  peace."  They  then 
related  these  to  the  book.  (2)  Asking  the  youngsters  to 
stand  in  somebody  else's  shoes  and  look  at  something  from 
that  point  of  view:  "If  you  were  the  pole  star,  how  would 
you  view  the  Kon-Tiki?"  for  instance. 


Jacqueline  Finn 

Higher  level  thinking  skills  can  be  done  by  having  the 
students  read  and  talk  about  world  tales—folk  and  fairy 
tales  from  around  the  world.  I  buy  multiple  copies  of 
books  of  such  tales,  and  we  study  the  variants.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tricksters:  in  America,  it's  Hre'r  Rabbit;  in 
Mexico,  it's  Senor  Coyote;  and,  in  France*,  it's  Le  Renard. 
Or  the  little  people:  in  Arabian  stories,  they're  djinas; 
in  Norse  stories,  they're  hillfolk;  and,  in  the  Celtic, 
they're  fairies  or  wee  people.  This  involves  contrast  and 
comparison,  synthesizing,  and  other  higher  level  thinking 
skills. 


Diane  5.  './illard.  Ph.D.,  "ontclair  School,  Quiney 

Biography:  Critical  Analysis  and  Interpretation,  Grades 
5-6. 

Objectives:  The  overall  objectives  of  the  following  activi- 
ty are  to  develop  each  student's  ability  to  analyze  biogra- 
phical data  in  order  to  interpret  those  abstract  qualities 
that  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the  individual;  to 
.r.fer  the  relationship  between  achievement  and  personal 
qualities;  to  evaluate  both  the  need  and  the  alternatives 
for  personal  growth  and  development. 

Activity:  Select  and  read  a  biography.  On  a  large  file 
card,  prepare  a  biographical  profile  in  which  you  summarize 
the  major  achievement  cf  the  individual  in  a  single  para- 
graph.  Then  select  at  least  three  qualities  which,  in  your 
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opinion,  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the  individual. 
Support  your  opinion  with  details  from  the  biography.  Make 
a  bag  puppet  of  the  person  and  work  with  a  small  group  to 
create  a  puppet  play  focusing  on  qualities  that  help  people 
in  defining  and  achieving  their  goals. 


Eve  Nichols 

Library  strategies  must  integrate  reading  with  what  is 
going  on  outside  those  library  doors.  The  more  the  teach- 
ers get  involved,  the  more  succesful  or  "all- school"  the 
event  will  be.  Some  library-based  events  can  include  the 
following: 

A  fair  in  conjunction  with  the  social  studies  department. 
For  our  fair,  groups  in  an  eighth-grade  geography  class 
selected  a  country,  prepared  an  exhibit,  did  the  research, 
and  invited  parents  to  come  to  the  fair  in  the  evening. 
The  fair  was  also  presented  to  the  seventh  graders  during 
the  day. 

A  book  fair  integrated  with  English  and  reading  teachers. 

Big  promos,  packaged  event3,  like  the  fair,  something  that 
involves  more  than  a  single  grade. 

Moving  books  out  of  the  reference  section  to  make  them 
available  to  be  looked  at,  even  if  they  can't  be  taken  out. 

Displays  about  a  certain  book. 

Speakers  on  a  monthly  theme — -health  and  your  body,  or  some- 
thing on  smoking,  or  weight  loss.  Students  signed  up  for 
workshops  that  preceded  the  speaker  and  met  two  to  three 
times  during  the  week.  In  the  library,  related  material 
was  available.  This,  too,  was  an  all-school  activity. 
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SUMMING  UP:  SOME  STATEMENTS  BY  RESPONDENTS 


Carol  J.  Burrill,  Teacher/Consultant 
4  Bristol  Road 
Peabody,  MA  01960 

Reading  is  so  much  more  than  the  ability  to  decode!  It 
provides  refreshment  and  growth.  It  develops  our  vocabula- 
ries and  expands  our  horizons.  Reading  can  enable  readers 
to  think  and  feel  deeply. 

People  who  deal  with  gifted  children  must  always  remember 
that  they  are  dealing  with  "multiple  children"  in  the  gifted 
child.  Gifted  children  are  not  simply  short  adults.  They 
have  uneven  development  and  have  greater  needs  than  the 
child  who  is  developing  at  the  more  typical  rate.  The  gif- 
ted child  may  have  significantly  greater  social/ emotional 
needs  because  he  or  she  may  be  dealing  with  more  adult  con- 
cepts and  problems  at  an  age  before  he  or  she  has  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  handle  the  subject  adequately. 
3ooks  can  help  such  children  gain  control  and  bring  a  sense 
of  order  out  of  chaos,  give  them  the  words  they  need  to 
articulate  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and,  of  course, 
stretch  their  imaginations. 

Reading  can  help  us  meet  the  cognitive  and  affective  needs 
of  the  child  and  help  develop  the  "self-actualized"  indivi- 
dual Maslow  speaks  of.  It  behooves  all  who  live/work  with 
gifted  children  to  remember  that  being  a  model  is  vitally 
important.  If  we  set  aside  a  time  to  read  every  day,  we 
will  be  giving  a  wonderful  gift  to  our  children.  We  endeav- 
or to  read  silently  and  orally  every  day  in  school — not 
textbooks— pleasure  reading.  The  value  of  reading  is  immea- 
surable. I  believe  that  this  is  the  single  most  important 
thing  parents  and  teachers  can  do  for  gifted  children. 

You  may  have  tangible  wealth  untold: 
Caskets  of  jewels  and  coffers  of  gold. 
Richer  than  I  you  never  can  be — 
I  had  a  Mother  who  read  co  me. 

"The  Reading  Mother,"  Strickland  Gillilan,  in  James 
Trelease,  Read-Aloud  Handbook 
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Barbara  Carlson,  Director,  Newton  Advance  Challenge 
Robert  Zeeb,  English  Coordinator,  Newton  Public  Schools 
100  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville,  MA  02160 

Perhaps  one  of  the  "best"  responses  to  the  question,  "What 
to  do  with  the  gifted  reader?"  is  also  the  easiest  and  the 
most  natural  one:  encourage  the  reader  to  read  more.  There 
is  growing  evidence  that  excellence  in  writing  is  related  to 
how  much  and  how  widely  the  writer  has  read*  Even  formula 
books  offer  language  and  form  that  will  later  become  inte- 
grated into  the  writing  voice  of  the  reader. 

Writing  in  relation  to  reading,  then,  is  a  logical  activity 
for  gifted  readers  to  pursue,  provided  the  writing  task  is 
expressive:  writing  additional  scenes  for  a  given  book, 
writing  alternative  endings,  different  openings,  sets  of 
dialogue  and  so  on.  Writing  about  what  is  read  (the  typical 
book  report)  does  not  help  the  student  internalize  the 
rhythms  of  read  prose. 

Gifted  readers  commonly  read  deeply:  one  author,  one  type  of 
fiction  or  nonfiction.  They  need  to  do  this,  yet  they  also 
need  to  acquaint  themselves  with  other  types  of  reading. 
Teachers  of  the  gifted  readers  can  be  important  guides  at 
this  point  if  they  will  discover  where  their  students  are  in 
relation  to  their  reading.  Talking  with  children,  asking 
what  they  are  reading,  and  how  they  are  experiencing  their 
reading  helps  a  teacher  find  the  growing  edge.  Knowing 
whether  a  child  is  putting  toe  to  water,  in  midstream,  or 
utterly  submerged  in  a  given  phase  is  important  in  determin- 
ing when  to  encourage  other  types  of  reading. 

Another  way  for  teachers  to  know  how  to  guide  their  students 
is  to  read  some  of  the  same  books  and  to  share  with  small 
groups  of  students  the  retelling  of  stories,  or  the  recount- 
ing or  reading  aloud  of  favorite  parts.  Students  often 
invite  each  other  to  sample  greater  reading  variety. 

How  much  a  child  should  intellectualize  in  the  area  of  deep- 
er reading  is  problematic.  Students  can  profitably  write 
about  their  reading— particularly  in  an  associative  way, 
comparing  books  or  characters  and  exploring  both  their  read- 
ing intuition  and  analytical  skills.  But  the  value  of  giv- 
ing a  gifted  reader  context-less  and  superficial  reading 
puzzles  to  solve  is  questionable.  A  surer  direction  for 
gifted  readers  is  reflecting  about  what  is  being  read,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  reader's  experience  outside  of 
the  book.  Nonfiction  reading  lends  itelf  to  many  relation- 
ships readers  can  make  between  the  real  world  and  their 
reading:  observation,  data  gathering,  collections  fcr  the 
younger  reader  (flowers,  leaves,  rocks,  etc.),  journal  en- 
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tries,  and  so  on.  Readers  can,  in  conference  with  their 
teachers,  plan  appropriate  responses  to  their  reading.  The 
extra  assignment  and  help  the  teacher  will  offer  is  the 
dialogue  gifted  students  can  have  with  their  reading. 

If  reports  must  be  asked  of  students  who  read  nonfiction, 
let  the  reports  be  written  in  the  first  person.  This,  again, 
will  help  teachers  discover  what  readers  are  learning  from 
the  reading  and  how  that  learning  is  being  experienced  since 
it  helps  students  feel  more  connected  to  the  content  they 
are  describing. 


Diane  M.  Conforti,  Director  of  Reading 
Central  School 
25  William  Street 
Stoneham,  MA  02180 

Gifted  and  talented  or  accelerated  children  need  to  be  chal- 
lenged particularly  in  the  areas  of  communication  and  higher 
level  thinking  skills,  and  that  means  reading.  Reading  is 
the  vehicle  for  working  on  those  skills. 

But  the  gifted  and  talented  should  also  be  part  of  a  group; 
they  do  not  want  to  be  isolated,  and  they  should  not  be 
isolated.  Even  if  they  become  the  leaders  within  the  class- 
room, they  are  still  part  of  the  group.  One  of  the  problems 
with  pullout  programs  is  that  the  students  are  isolated  and 
then,  when  they  progress  through  the  grades,  they  become 
part  of  a  clique,  the  group  that  they've  been  with.  They 
see  themselves  as  better  than  everybody  else  and  don't  knew 
hew  to  relate  with  the  average  people  that  they  will  have  to 
relate  with  when  they  are  out  in  the  real  world. 


Eve  Nicholas,  Teacher,  Librarian 
16  Rockpoint  Road 
Southborough,  MA  01772 

If  I  had  one  thing  to  say  to  reading  teachers  of  the  gifted 
and  talented,  I'd  say  adapt,  adapt,  adapt.  Adapt  your  cur- 
riculum and  get  the  kids  to  think.  Thinking  is  important 
for  all  kinds  of  kids.  And  vary  your  expectations  for  the 
different  levels  cf  kids.  Don't  categorize  a  child. 
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